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THE ROMAN WALL: 


A RECONSIDERATION OF ITS PROBLEMS. 





II. 
INSCRIBED SLABS. 


E now turn to the consideration of a series of inscriptions, 
which Dr. Bruce characterises as “the autograph statements 
of the builders of the wall”’—*“ stony documents” from which “there 
can be no appeal”, and whereof the “evidence is not circumstantial, 
but direct” (Roman Wall, 3rd ed., p. 382; Hist. Northumb., i, p. 
49). Whether so much confidence in the evidence of the inscrip- 
tions in question is justified remains to be seen. “ Nothing”, it is 
said, “can be more conclusive than their testimony, except, indeed, 
the men who hewed the stones of the wall, and laid them in the 
places where we still observe them, were to rise from their graves 
and tell us with living lips whether they acted in obedience to the 
orders of Hadrian or Severus” (Hist. Northumb)., i, p. 49). After 
such assurances, what can we expect from these “very autographs 
of the builders of the wall, which, without the intervention of 
editors, or transcribers, or printers, have come down to our time”, 
but explicit declarations, couched in most perspicuous Latin, that 
Hadrian was the veritable builder of the wall? If, however, we 
expect this, we shall be disappointed. 

The first of the “stony documents” is the slab here engraved 
(fig. 1). Complete as it appears, and simple as the inscription seems, 
it is not without its difficulties. Hiibner suggests that the final 
letter of HADRIANI is an addition. Minute points, such as this, 
are, however, of little moment in our inquiry, and I see no reason 
to question Dr. Bruce’s extension of the inscription, which is as 
follows : 
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IMP(ERATORIS) CAES(ARIS) TRAIAN(I) 
HADRIANI AVG(VSTI) 
LEG(IO) II AVG(VSTA) 
A(VLO) PLATORIO NEPOTE LEG(ATO) PR(O)PR(AETORE) 

This slab was unquestionably inscribed in the time of Hadrian 
and of his legate, Aulus Platorius Nepos, but, z¢ says nothing about 
the murus. ‘Yet this slab, and the fragments of three others, all 
bearing parts of the same inscription, are regarded as the strongest — 
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possible evidence—evidence from which “there can be no appeal” 
—that Hadrian was the builder of the wall. 

But before we can accept them as evidence of anything, we 
must ascertain where and in what positions they were found. An 
inscription can only be accepted as evidence of the date of a 
building when it is found where it is evident it was originally 
placed by the builders, and where it was intended to be placed. 


1 If the reader wishes for a translation of the above inscription, let him 
turn to the pages of Dr. Bruce. He will find slightly different renderings, but 
the translator’s bias is evident in all. For instance, in one place, the following 
is his version: “ The second Legion (styled) the August (erected this building 
in honour) of the Emperor Cesar Trajanus Hadrianus Augustus, Aulus 
Platorius Nepos, being Legate and Proprztor.” (Catalogue of the Inscribed 
and Sculptured Stones of the Roman Period, etc., 1st ed., p. 26.) 
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Where, then, was this slab found? This is a question which has 
unfortunately been needlessly complicated by one or two recent 
writers. The Rev. John Wallis, an early historian of Northumber- 
land, is the first author who mentions this inscription, and his 
testimony must be accepted in preference to recent speculation or 
conjecture. He says: 


“In digging up the foundations of a castellum or milliary turret, in 
the wall, in an opening of the precipice by Crag Lake, called Lough-End- 
Crag, or Milking Gap, for stones for building a farm-house, belonging to 
William Lowes, of Newcastle, Esq., to the north-east of this station 
[Chesterholm], a centurial stone was found by the masons, very large, 


inscribed, 
IMP CAES TRAIAN,” etc. 


(Natural History and Antiquities of Northumberland, 176s, ii, p. 26.) 


About so minute and careful an account it would seem there 
could be no mistake. Milking Gap is perfectly well known. It is 
shown on one of the maps of the wall in Horsley’s Britannia 
Romana (1732), where it is written M/tkinggap ; on Warburton’s 
map in ‘his Vallum Romanum (1753), where it is written Milking 
Corp; and on Ajinstrong’s magnificent map of Northumberland 
(1769), where it is again written Mzlkinggap. The place called 
Milking Gap on these maps is now called Milking Gap, and there is 
not a particle of evidence that any other place in the same neigh- 
bourhood has ever borne that name. It is situated “zu an opening 
in the precipice by Crag Lake’. Its very foundations have been dug 
up, leaving a considerable ditch where they have been taken out. 
The neighbouring part of the murus has been treated in the same 
way, evidently for building purposes. A farm-house, north-east of 
Chesterholm, now known as Hot Bank Farm, and distant only 
about 70 yards from the mile-castle in question, was built about, or 
shortly after, the middle of last century, and was the property of 
William Lowes. It has since been modernized, and the evidence 
that mural stones were employed in its erection has been, partly at 
least, destroyed. There ought, however, to be no question that it 
was “in digging up the foundations” of this mile-castle at Milking 
Gap that this “autograph statement” was found. But so obvious 
a conclusion has been questioned. Mr. John Clayton, in a paper 
contributed to the fourth quarto volume of the Archeéologia A:liana, 
says : 

“Tt is probable . . , that the perfect inscribed stone in our collection 
[the one under discussion] was produced by the mile-castle in the Castle 
Nick. . . . The language of Wallis, on whose authority the statement is 
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made that the perfect stone came from the Milking Gap, is clearly 
applicable to the castellum in the Castle Nick, and not to the castellum in 
what is now called the Milking Gap. He says ‘the stone was found in the 
castellum or milliary turret in the opening of the precipice by Crag Lake, 
called Lough End Crag, or Milking Gap.’ If this conjecture be well 
founded,” etc. (Arch. 41, 4to., iv, p. 273.) 


I will not comment on the loose way in which Wallis is quoted. 
The allusion to “what is now called the Milking Gap” cannot, how- 
ever, be overlooked. By implication the reader is led to think either 
that some other place was formerly called Milking Gap, or that 
Milking Gap itself was formerly called something else. What is 
now called Milking Gap has borne that name at least from the 
time of Horsley; and, though I have sought diligently, I have 
failed to find the slightest evidence that any other place in that 
district ever bore that name. But the assumed source of the per- 
fect inscription, put forward by Mr. Clayton as a probability and a 
conjecture, has since been accepted as an ascertained certainty 
‘Roman Wall, 3rd ed., pp. 16, 226; Lapidarium Septentrionale, 
n. 199). Against Mr. Clayton’s conjecture there are, however, un- 
answerable objections. The Castle-Nick mile-castle, to which he 
wishes to move the source of the slab we are discussing, is the 
next one west from that at Milking Gap, from which it is distant 
6} furlongs. It is not situated in “an opening in the precipice” at 
all, as anyone may see who will turn to the excellent lithographed 
view of it in the third edition of Zhe Roman Wall (p. 226). The 
site of the castellum at Castle-Nick could never, as Mr. Clayton 
would have us believe, have been called Milking Gaf, since it is 
not a gap at all. ts foundations have never been dug up, but, on 
the contrary, its walls are as well preserved as those of any mile- 
castle along the whole line of the murus. There is not, and, so far 
as we know, never has been, a farm-house within nearly half-a-mile 
of Castle-Nick mile-castle. Had there been a farm-house near it, 
instead of being, as Wallis says it was, zorth-east from Chesterholm, 
it must have been north-west. Taking all these facts into con- 
sideration, it would be culpable not to set Mr. Clayton’s conjecture 
aside. We must accept Wallis’s clear and precise statement that 
the stone was found in digging up the foundations of the castellum 
at Milking Gap. Hodgson, indeed, accepts the statement that the 
slab was found in the foundations, and, after mentioning another 
inscription to Hadrian, “which was found in the foundations of a 
building with its face downwards” at Moresby on the Cumberland 
coast, expresses his belief “that both it and the one found in a 
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similar position at the castellum in the murus near the foot of 
Craig Lough, . . . . were deposited as stones of memorial that the 
buildings reared above them were built in the time of Hadrian” 
charmingly simple one, but in no way calls for serious discussion. 
The author of Zhe Roman Wall is more plausible. Referring to a 


fragment of an identical inscription found in another mile-castle, 
he says: 


“The mile-castle, as originally constructed, had borne over its princi- 
pal entrance the name of the emperor by whose command it had been 
reared, the legate who had seen his orders executed, and the legion on 
whom the task chiefly devolved.” (Roman Wail, 3rd ed., p. 204.) 


Elsewhere Dr. Bruce assumes that “the probability is that 
similar inscriptions have been attached to all the mile-castles along 
the wall” (Handbook, p. 252). Be this as it may, it is certainly fair 
to ask how the Milking Gap inscription succeeded in getting from 
its original position, over the principal entrance, to its later position 
in the foundations. We have, it is true, various statements about 
restorations of the mile-castles, when new floors at higher levels 
were introduced; but Dr. Bruce has never gone the length of 
saying that at these times the very walls were taken down to their 
foundations and rebuilt. The declaration that “the mile-castle, as 
originally constructed, had borne over the principal entrance the 
name of the emperor by whose command it had been reared”, etc., 
must be, with all respect to the writer, considered as one of the 
flights of a vivid imagination ; and “the probability” that “similar 
inscriptions have been attached to all the mile-castles along the 
wall” must be regarded as a very remote probability indeed. It is 
clear, from all the evidence attainable, that the Milking Gap in- 
scription was placed in the foundations of the miie-castle when that 
structure was originally built. As an inscription addressed to 
Hadrian would certainly never be treated with such indignity 
during his life, it is clear that the Milking Gap mile-castle was not 
erected in his reign. And as the mile-castles are certainly con- 
temporary with the portions of the wall to which they adjoin, it 
follows that this “autograph statement” is evidence from which 
“there can be no appeal” that one part, at least, of the murus was 
not built till after the time of Hadrian. 

The duplicates of the slab just discussed, all more or less im- 
perfect, need only be referred to briefly. The next one to be 
noticed exists in two pieces, one of which is preserved in the 
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library of the Dean and Chapter of Durham, and the other in the 
museum of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle. Both are 
here engraved (figs. 2 and 3). The left-hand portion is one amongst 
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FIG. 3. 


a number of stones collected in or about the year 1715 in the 
mural district by John Warburton, the author of Vallum Romanum. 
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No record is known stating where this stone was found. The 
right-hand portion was discovered in or about the year 1831, 
“built up in the south wall of the farm-house at Bradley”, a home- 
stead about four hundred yards from the Milking Gap mile-castle 
and about seventy yards from the vallum. Mr. Clayton, in the 
paper previously referred to, says: “It is probable the inscribed 
stone partly sent to Durham and partly built up in the Bradley 
farm-house, was produced by the mile-castle at the Milking Gap” 
(Arch. A#L, iv, p. 273). Mr. Clayton’s probability has again since 
been treated as an ascertained certainty (Roman Wall, 3rd ed., 
p. 208; Lap. Sep. n. 200). It must, however, be confessed that 
there is no particle of evidence to show that either of these frag- 
ments has been derived from any mile-castle at all. Another of 
the “stony-documents” thus fails to furnish any reason for believing 
that Hadrian was the builder of the murus. 

Two fragments of slabs, bearing identical inscriptions, have, 
however, been discovered in mile-castles. The first of these (fig. 4) 





FIG. 4. 


was found in 1847, “amongst the débris in the interior of the mile- 
castle” at Cawfields, during excavations conducted there by 
Mr. John Clayton. Its fragmentary character, and the circum- 
stances under which it was found, relieve us from the necessity of 
discussing its value as evidence as to the authorship of the murus. 
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The second fragment (fig. 5) was found in 1853, in the mile-castle 
immediately west of Housesteads, during excavations also con- 
ducted by Mr. Clayton. It was discovered “amongst the stones” 
of the “upper floor”, and, when found, was “much worn”. It was 
clearly used as flooring material during some repair of the castle, 
but as to its original position, we have no evidence. 

Before leaving this inscription and its duplicates, there is one 
last example which must not be overlooked. It was found at 
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Vindolana (Chesterholm), though at what date I have been unable 
to ascertain. The only letters it bears are 

ES TRAIA 

RIANO 

G II 
If\it can be said to differ from any example of this inscription 
already noticed, it is only from the first, and from that it differs 
merely in having the emperor’s name in the dative instead of in 
the genitive case. But this stone is exceedingly important. The 
advocates of the Hadrianic theory draw no inference from it. One 
important inference, however, is obvious. If the copies of this 
inscription found in the mile-castles of the wall are evidence that 
those castles were built by Hadrian, then this copy found at 
Chesterholm is evidence that that station also was built by him. 
But Chesterholm, which is south of both the murus and the vallum, 
and more than half-a-mile distant from the latter, is one of the 
stations which Dr. Bruce ascribes to Agricola. 

Besides these, two other inscriptions mentioning Hadrian have 

been found along the line of the wall. One of these is a fragment 
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(fig. 6), derived from the ruins of the almost obliterated mile-castle 
at Chapel Hill, west of Carvoran, and now preserved in the Museum 














of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries. The following is Dr, 
Bruce’s extension of as much as can be read : 


NERVAE (NEPOTI) 
(TRAI)ANO HADRIA(NO) 
AVG(VSTO) 

LEG(IO) XX VAL(ERIA VICTRIX) 


The other (fig. 7) was found at Aésica before the year 1821. 
Hiibner’s extension of it is: 


IMP(ERATORE) CAES(ARE) TRAI(A)N(O) HADRIA 
NO AVG(VSTO) P(ATRE) P(ATRIAE) 




















Aulus Platorius Nepos is mentioned in a very fragmentary and 
broken inscription (fig. 8) found at Procolitia (Carrawburgh) in 
1838. Dr. Bruce extends as much as is legible as follows : 


COH. I. AQVIT(ANORVM) 
FECIT 
(AVLO PLATOR)IO NEPOTE 
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The above are the whole of the “stony documents” found on 
the line of the wall which are regarded as furnishing unimpeachable 
evidence that Hadrian was the builder of the murus. Dr. Bruce 
does indeed mention an altar found at Magna (Carvoran), erected 
between A.D. 136 and 138, for the safety of Lucius Aflius Czesar, an 
adopted son of Hadrian, and another at Walton House, dedicated 
“to the discipline of the August”, but neither of these has the 
slightest bearing on the question at issue. The discovery in a 
station of a complimentary inscription addressed to Hadrian, even 
if we grant that it belongs to the place where it was found, proves 
nothing more than that the occupants of that camp were disposed 














to flatter their emperor. The one “autograph statement” which is 
of real value as evidence is the slab found about the time of 
Wallis in the foundations of the mile-castle at Milking Gap. 
There it had clearly been used as building material, just as a slab 
which mentions Severus was used in the construction of St. 
Wilfrid’s crypt at Hexham, and just as a slab which mentions 
Hadrian was employed in the erection of the Saxon Church at 
Jarrow. It is just as logical to argue that the presence of these 
slabs at Hexham and Jarrow prove that the crypt at the former 
place was built by Severus, and the church at the latter by Hadrian, 
as it is to contend that the slab found at Milking Gap is any 
evidence that Hadrian built the murus. As the Milking Gap slab 
had been used as building material when the mile-castle was 
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originally erected, it is only fair to believe that the very fragmentary 
stones found in the Housesteads, Cawfields, and Chapel Hill mile- 
castles had been used in the same way. If it be asked why such 
slabs should be found in the mile-castles rather than in the stations, 
the answer is obvious. The stations were built before the vallum, 
and the mile-castles after it. 

I have no hesitation in saying that I believe the slabs addressed 
to Hadrian and found in the mile-castles, as well as many other 
inscribed and sculptured stones found in the murus and its 
appendages, have been removed from the vallum. The Antonine 
Wall, not merely in its stations, but on the barrier itself, has yielded 
many inscriptions. Our vallum has not, within recorded times, 
yielded one. Are we to assume that it never bore any? Is it not 
far more reasonable to believe that when its later neighbour, the 
murus, was built, it was denuded of every stone which could be 
turned to the builder’s purpose? Dr. Bruce is aware of the sug- 
gestion that the Hadrianic slabs of the mile-castles have been 
brought from the vallum, and refers triumphantly to the fact that 
they have all been found “upon a part of the line which is further 
removed from the vallum than any other” (Roman Wall, 3rd ed., 
p. 383). But even here the distance between the wall and the 
vallum, not half-a-mile, is much less than that from which much of 
the stone to build the murus has been brought. It is no part of 
my task to speculate. I may, however, remind the reader that 
much of both ends of the murus, with its stations, castles, and 
turrets, had been destroyed long before the attention of antiquaries 
had been directed to the wall. Even the central portions have 
been’ very slightly explored. There are many mile-castles and 
some stations, east and west of those which Mr. Clayton has 
excavated, which yet remain to be examined. If these mile- 
castles were treated as Mr. Clayton did those of Housesteads, 
Castle Nick, and Cawfields, other small fragments of Hadrianic 
inscriptions might possibly be found ; but, I confess, much as I 
should regret such destruction, I could only hope for such discoveries 
as that of Milking Gap, if the very foundations were being dug up. 

Before quitting this part of our subject, I must make one 
observation on the inscribed slabs found along the Antonine Wall. 
A very large proportion of them are practically perfect. This 
suggests that they have been found in their original positions. 
The reverse is the case with the inscribed slabs found along the 
line of our murus. The great majority of them are mere fragments. 
This suggests that they have not been found in their original 
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positions, but have been purposely broken, many of them at least, 
to fit them for the builder's purpose. The Warburton-Bradley 
slab has evidently been broken by a builder. 


QUARRY INSCRIPTIONS. 


It is often considered a singular fact that the wall has not 
yielded a single inscription which mentions Severus in any way. 
An adequate reason for this will be suggested by-and-by. The 
mural district, however, is not without evidence that building 
operations of an extensive character were going forward in it during 
the years which Severus is known to have spent in Britain. Several 
ancient quarries, which it is known were worked for the stone of 
which the murus was built, yet retain Roman inscriptions ; and of 
all these, about ten in number, the only ones which can be dated 
belong to the time of Severus’s sojourn in this island. 

The first and most important of the inscriptions to which I 
refer is the famed “ Written Rock of Gelt”. It is cut on the face of 
a cliff, ata height of about twenty-five feet, and almost directly 
over the bed of the stream, in one of the most romantic and 
beautiful parts of a well-wooded ravine, through which flows the 
river Gelt. It is distant about three miles from the nearest part of 
the Roman wall. It is easily found, especially if the guidance of 
one of the natives of the district, amongst whom it is well known, 
be secured ; but it cannot readily or safely be examined minutely, 
since the visitor, to reach it, must walk along a very narrow ledge 
of rock, which scarcely affords foot-hold, and from which the 
slightest slip would precipitate him into the stream below. Most 
persons, having found the rock, will do well to wade across the 
stream, and content themselves with the view which, with the aid 
of a pair of field-glasses, they will get from the opposite bank. I 
have examined the inscription carefully, and can bear testimony to 
the general fidelity of the engraving in the Lapidarium Septen- 
trionale, here reproduced. The inscription may be taken in three 
sections. The first, or left-hand portion, Hiibner expands as 
follows : 


VEX(ILLATIO) LEG(IONIS) Il AVG(VSTAE) OF(FICINA APR(ILIS) 
SVB AGRICOLA OPTIONE 
Here we at least get the name of the master of a quarry, in which 


a vexillation of the second legion was employed, under Agricola, an 
assistant. The middle and most important part is easily read: 
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APRO ET MAXIMO 
CONSVLIBVS 
OF(F)ICINA MERCATI 


The first two lines date the whole inscription. Aperand Maximus 
were consuls in A.D. 207. Between the above two parts of the 
inscription the rock comes out to an obtuse angle. To the right of 
this we have evidently the quarry of Mercatius. The letters 
beneath, IVLI N, Dr. Bruce thinks mean IVLII NVMERVS—a rather 
questionable extension. Hiibner’s reading of the right-hand poition 
is, 
MERCATIVS FIRMI 
O(ze., centuria) IVLI PECVLIAR(I)S 
(VEXI)LLATIONE XX V(ALERIENSIVM) V(ICTRICENSIVM) 


The Mercatius of the first line is undoubtedly the quarry-master 
mentioned in the middle part of the inscription. Here the century 
of Julius Peculiaris was employed. The last line is mysterious, but 
it may safely be regarded as connecting the quarry-workers with 
the twentieth legion. Various questions might be raised as to the 
precise meaning of some parts of the inscription, but in reference to 
the portions essential to our purpose there is, fortunately, no 
difference of opinion. The principal facts to be noted are that 
the word officina is twice used to denote a quarry, that the whole 
inscription belongs to the consulate of Aper and Maximus, and 
that vexillations of the second and twentieth legions were at that 
time employed here. During that consulate, as we shall afterwards 
see good reason to believe, Severus arrived in Britain, and, in 
all probability, the erection of the murus was commenced. 

Much has been written about this Gelt inscription, and various 
and conflicting inferences have been drawn from it. In the early 
part of the first edition of Tie Roman Wall (pp.81-2),the Gelt quarry 
is mentioned as one of the sources whence the stones of the murus 
were derived ; though near the end of the same volume the writer 
says, “ It is very questionable whether much of the stone from it was 
used in the building of the wall”, and asserts his belief that the 
quarry “has probably been wrought for some ordinary purpose, 
perhaps for the erection of some buildings in the station near 
Brampton, at the period in question” (pp. 385-6). It is not easy to 
understand such conflicting statements. The year following the 
publication of this first edition, Mr. Robert Bell, of Irthington, 
issued a thin quarto tract under the title, Ze Roman Wall: an 
attempt to substantiate the claims of Severus to the authorship of the 
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Roman Wall. Therein he introduces an engraving of the Written 
Rock of Gelt, and says, “The above copies of the Gelt rock inscription 
are sufficient to prove that this quarry had been worked in the 
consulate of Aper and Maximus, by a company of the second 
legion, and consequently in the reign of the emperor Severus.” 
Near the end of his pamphlet, Mr. Bell says: “That Gelt quarry 
has been worked very extensively by the second legion, in the con- 
sulate of Aper and Maximus, is proved by the ‘ gaping inscription’ of 
Camden.” To Mr. Bell, Dr. Bruce replied indirectly in the second 
edition of his Roman Wall, and directly in a pamphlet entitled 
Hadrian, the Builder of the Roman Wall. In the first of these 
replies discredit is attempted to be thrown upon the Gelt inscription 
by the assertion that it is “of rude workmanship, and has evidently 
been cut at the mere fancy of the person who did it, and so can 
teach us nothing with certainty, beyond the fact that a detachment 
of the second legion was in this part of the country during some 
portion of the consulship of Aper and Maximus.” What then shall 
we say of the vexillation of the twentieth legion, and what of the 
officine of Mercatius and Aprilis? The workmanship which Dr. 
Bruce calls rude others might call excellent. But Dr. Bruce 
proceeds to say : 


“Granting that a large quantity of stone has been taken from the 
banks of the Gelt by the Romans, during some period of their sojourn in 
Britain, does not this inscription—so far as its testimony goes—prove that 
it was removed prior to the year 207? Men do not inscribe their names 
upon a newly opened quarry (?). If a body of troops were, the year 
before Severus landed in Britain (?), ordered to quarry stones, in anticipation 
of the emperor’s desire to build a wall, they would not have commenced 
operations (for at this period they could have done little more) by carving 
the inscription, which we are considering, on the face of the cliff (?). The 
next day’s labour would have removed it (?). This inscription, therefore, so 
far as it proves anything, with reference to the working of the Gelt quarry, 
established the fact of its having been abandoned at least one year (?) 
before the landing of Severus in Britain, and therefore is inimical to the 
view that he built the wall” (p. 363). 


It is painful to me to feel compelled to say that this paragraph 
is remarkable for the number of its assertions which are neither 
proved nor capable of proof. Where is the evidence that men 
never did inscribe their names upon a newly opened quarry ? 
Where is the evidence that a body of troops would not have com- 
menced their quarrying operations by carving such an inscription 
as this? Where is the evidence that the next day’s labour would 
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have removed it? Where is the evidence that this inscription 
“establishes the fact’ of the quarry having been abandoned “ at 
least one year’ before the landing of Severus in Britain? To all 
these calls for evidence one answer must be given: There zs none. 

But the second reply to Mr. Bell is of different character. 
Therein Dr. Bruce says : 


“ Because a vexillation of that [the second] legion carved some lines 
upon the face of a quarry on the Gelt, we are not necessarily to infer that 
they were engaged in ex/ensive quarrying operations there. It is possible that 
they may have been occupied in procuring stone from the spot ; but it is 
Just as likely that they were in the locality for some ordinary purpose, and that 
they carved the name of their vexillation, with the date of the transaction, 
on the face of what might then be an old quarry, with the very same view as, 
in after times, F. Graham, W. Hardcastle, T. Thompson, W. Nelson, and 
some others, have inscribed their un-Roman-like names on the same rock. 
It is true that some parts of the Roman inscription are not easily accessible, 
but we cannot tell what accumulations of earth and rubbish the river which 
washes the base of the cliff may not have removed since the days of Severus.” 
(Hadrian the Builder, etc., p. 5.) 


So this inscription, nearly five yards in length, carved in an 
almost inaccessible position, “is just as likely” to have been the 
mere freak of a few strolling Roman soldiers as anything else. But 
again I would ask, what shall we say of the offictne of Aprilis and 
Mercatius? Dr. Bruce provides a scaffolding of earth and rubbish 
for the Roman soldiers whilst thus amusing themselves, which he 
imagines the river may since have washed away. But the geologist 
would tell us that the soldiers must either have put up an artificial 
scaffolding of their own, or must have stood upon a bed of solid 
rock at least twenty yards in depth down to the present river-bed. 
“ Earth and rubbish” would not resist the flow of the Gelt, always 
rapid and often flooded, for a single week. Dr. Bruce tells us that 
“the fact of such an inscription appearing on the face of this quarry 
furnishes incontestable evidence that it has not been wrought sub- 
sequent to the year 207” (Hadrian, etc., p. 14). But evidently the 
rock on which the carvers of the inscription stood has since been 
quarried away. The Gelt quarries have been worked at intervals, 
very extensively, within living memory. About half-a-mile from 
the Written Rock we have, in the same ravine, and only a few feet 
above the stream, another Roman inscription, which Professor 
Hiibner is disposed to ascribe to the consulate of Sabinus and 
Anullinus in A.D. 216. The Gelt quarries would yet yield enough 
stone to rebuild the whole Roman Wall from Wallsend to Bowness, 
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and even then there would not be the slightest necessity to touch 
the Written Rock. 

But Dr. Bruce is eager to rob the Gelt quarry of the credit of 
having supplied stone for the murus. He tells us of information 
he received from certain farmers-—not, one would think, the very 
best authorities on such a subject—who told him of “some old 
quarries called the Breaks quarries, about a mile-and-a-quarter 
north of the wall, from which it is supposed [some of] the stones 
of the Roman Wall were taken. These quarries have, at all events, 
been extensively worked in ancient times” (Hadrian, p. 11). In 
another place he says: “ The Written Rock is upwards of four miles 
from the wall on the south [really, about three miles] ; the Breaks 
quarries, which yield excellent stone, and which exhibit extensive 
marks of ancient workings, are not more than a mile and a half 
from it on its north side. The opinion prevails in the neighbour- 
hood that the chief supplies for the wall were derived from the 
Breaks quarries” (Roman Wall, 2nd ed., p. 364). 

There is, however, not a particle of evidence that the Breaks 
quarries were worked or known till a very recent period. A century 
ago their very site was a level tract of moorland. The testimony 
of Mr. Bell must not be overlooked. He says: “ All the stone- 
masons in the neighbourhood [very much better authorities on this 
point than farmers] agree in opinion that the great bulk of the 
stone of which the wall is constructed, is Gelt stone.” I have 
questioned intelligent quarrymen who have been employed all their 
lives in the neigbourhood, and have found that they hold the same 
opinion. 

The Gelt inscription is scarcely mentioned in the third edition 
of The Roman Wall. In the Lapidarium Septentrionale, however, 
we have a brief account of it, of which the following is the con- 
cluding paragraph : 

‘“‘ From the central part of the inscription we fortunately acquire a date. 
Aper and Maximus were consuls in A.D. 207 ; this was the year before the 
Emperor Severus came to Britain. So far as the testimony of this inscrip- 
tion goes, it is adverse to the view that Severus built the wall, for it shows 
that the quarry was abandoned just at the time when the demand for 
stone was likely to be the greatest” (p. 234). 


The writer of Zhe Roman Wall almost invariably assumes that 
Severus arrived in Britain in A.D. 208. In doing so, he accepts the 
date ordinarily given, which, however, there is good reason to 
consider erroneous. It is known that Severus died at York on the 
14th February, A.D. 211. Now Xiphiline, in his abridgment of 
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Dion Cassius, says: “And so he [Severus], as was declared by the 
foretellers, did not return [from his expedition into Britain], but 
died the third year after (Kal dia tod 0’, ws of paves aredpynvarto, 
ou érravnKev, Gra Kal Tpit ETEL peta ToUTO peTHANaEE).” This 
passage is the authority for the date usually fixed for the arrival of 
Severus in Britain. It is sometimes rather loosely translated. 
Dr. Bruce renders it : “ He returned not from the British expedition, 
but died there (sic), three years after he undertook it” (Roman 
Wall, 3rd. ed., p. 25). But “three years” is not equivalent to “the 
third year”. Surely no one would regard the phrase, “the third 
year,” as an exact measurement of time. Xiphiline’s language is, 
in fact, that which we should expect to be used had the arrival of 
Severus in Britain taken place at any period between three and 
four years before his death. Certainly that language affords no 
support to the opinion that Severus arrived exactly three years 
before the time of his death. This would have necessitated his 
spending the severest months of the winter on his journey. 
Horsley’s opinion was, that “Severus came to Britain in the 
beginning of the year 207 at latest, and that having prepared all 
things for the war, in this year, and 208, he marched to the north, 
beat the Caledonians, and built the wall” (Brit. Rom. p. 62). 
From Xiphiline we learn that Severus spent at least a summer 
and a winter in North Scotland, and that after his return to York 
he prepared for a second expedition into the same country. Then 
Herodian speaks of the long continuance of Severus’s last illness at 
York, and says that it was tedious and vexatious to Caracalla 
“that his father for so long a time should thus linger and make but 
slow advances towards death”. All this, I think, gives us the im- 
pression that Severus was in Britain a longer time than from the 
spring of 208 to the beginning of February 211. 

But we are not without other evidence that Severus arrived in 
this island earlier than is generally supposed. Cassiodorus ascribes 
his expedition to Britain to the consulate of Aper and Maximus. 
In Britain, as we shall presently see, the consulate of Aper and 
Maximus would extend considerably into the year 208, but in the 
calculations of a Roman historian it would terminate at the end of 
207. This, however, is not all. In Jerome’s translation of the 
Chronicle of Eusebius, Severus’s British expedition is ascribed to 
the fourteenth year of his reign. Now, Severus assumed the 
purple on the first day of June, A.D. 193. The fourteenth year of 
his reign would therefore terminate at the end of May 207. 
Lastly, an inscription, discovered in 1844 at Habitancum, a Roman 
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station on the Watling Street, about 12} miles north of the wall, 
and addressed to Severus and his sons, records the restoration of 
the walls and gate of that station. When this inscription was 
carved Severus was undoubtedly in Britain. It mentions Cara- 
calla as having been consul for the second time. Now, Caracalla 
was consul for the third time in 208, and this slab was consequently 
inscribed before the news of his election had reached Habitancum. 
All these things afford very strong ground for believing that the 
arrival of Severus in Britain must be fixed in 207, and most pro- 
bably between February and June of that year. 

There is another fact relating to the Gelt inscription which 
must not be overlooked. Although, in the reign of Severus, the 
Roman consuls were appointed at the beginning of January in 
each year, yet in distant colonies the consuls of one year must 
have been considered as still in office until the news of the election 
of their successors had arrived. Unfortunately, we have no evi- 
dence to show how long it took for news to travel from Rome to 
Britain in those days. It must, however, have occupied some 
months. Although, therefore, Aper and Maximus were consuls in 
207, and ceased to hold office at Rome at the end of that year, yet 
an inscription written in North Britain far into the year 208 would 
still name them as consuls, simply because the names of their 
successors had not yet reached that district. Thus, it is quite pos- 
sible, nay, it is exceedingly probable, that Severus, landing in 
Britain in the early summer of 207, had been here a whole year 
before, so far as “the mural region” was concerned, the consulate 
of Aper and Maximus came to an end. 

Once more we must turn to the pages of Dr. Bruce. He is 
exceedingly anxious to exclude Severus from any share in the 
construction of the wall. 


“What time”, he inquires, “had Severus for building tie wall, and 
what troops could he spare for effecting so great an undertaking? .... 
A perusal of Herodian’s account of his war against the Caledonians leaves 
the impression upon the mind that it occupied the whole of the time 
between his arrival in Britain and his death. [Yet Herodian mentions 
the “long time” during which he was ill at York.] ... . If he did not 
construct the wall on his return from his Scottish expedition, when did he 
do it? Not, surely, when he set out..... The erection of a barrier line 
a hundred miles to the south of the wall of Antonine would, in such cir- 
cumstances, have seemed an enormous waste of time and power. Not 
certainly during the continuance of the struggle. He was evidently 
engaged in a desperate venture, and had neither time nor disposable force 
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for the construction of an extensive work like the Roman wall.” (oman 
Wall, 3rd ed., pp. 379-80.) 


Yet Xiphiline represents Severus as having time during his 
Scottish campaign to most carefully examine the parallax of the 
sun, and the length of the days and nights both in summer and 
winter. He also says that his troops, in traversing the country, 
“ underwent indescribable labour in cutting down woods, levelling 
hills) making marshes passable, and constructing bridges over 
rivers.” During this expedition, according to the same authority, 
Severus lost 50,000 men; yet he returned triumphant. The im- 
perial coinage of Rome records his victory. Losing 50,000 men, 
and yet conquering, what must have been the whole number of his 
army? Certainly, to leave one, two, or three thousand behind to 








FIG. 9. 


proceed with the erection of the murus could be but a trifling 
diminution of his forces. 

The second quarry inscription, which certainly belongs to the 
sojourn of Severus in Britain, needs much briefer discussion. It 
is one of a series of inscriptions carved on the face of a rock which 
overlooks the vale of the Irthing in one of its most charming parts. 
The rock is known as Combe Crag, and is distant about a quarter- 
of-a-mile from the murus. There are six inscriptions in all, pro- 
bably of almost contemporary date, but the only one of interest in 
this inquiry is the one here engraved (fig. 9). It was first dis- 
covered in 1859. It merely records the names of Faustinus and 
Rufus, who were consuls in A.D. 210, the year before that of 
Severus’s death. Its value is that it proves, like the Gelt inscrip- 
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tion, that during Severus’s sojourn in Britain, the quarries of the 
mural district were being worked. Dr. Bruce merely regards it as 
evidence that during A.D. 210, “and one or two previous years, 
extensive repairs were, no doubt, effected in the wall” (Roman 
Wall, 3rd ed., p. 267). When we come to examine the early 
written history of the wall, we shall find that the repairs, of which 
we have abundant evidence, must be ascribed to a much later 
period than that of Severus. In the meantime, I feel bound to 
emphasise the fact that whilst no single quarry inscription has 
been found which can be ascribed to the time of Hadrian, we have 
two which belong to that of Severus; one of them naming the 
consuls of the first year, and the other those of the last, during 
which he was doubtless directing the construction of his great 
barrier. 

I have already mentioned a second quarry inscription in the 
valley of the Gelt. It is engraved, but very unsatisfactorily, in the 
Lapidarium Septentrionale (n., 470). The following may be 
regarded as a more accurate copy of the letters than any which 
has yet been printed : 

LRAIP CIT ET AMIO 
LEGIONE SEXSET 
C IIVSIVS 


The meaning is perhaps enigmatical, but the mention of the 
sixth legion is unmistakable. There are strong reasons for believ- 
ing that this inscription is practically contemporary with that of the 
Written Rock. The two Gelt valley inscriptions thus mention the 
three legions, detachments of which were unquestionably employed 
on the construction of the wal]. Numbers of centurial stones have 
been found in and near the murus, which are generally, and, I 
believe, correctly, held to be records of the portions of the wall 
which were built by the centuries they name. Such stones mention 
the second, the sixth, and the twentieth legions—the same legions 
as are mentioned on the quarry inscriptions of the Gelt. 


THE EVIDENCE OF ANCIENT HISTORIANS. 


We now reach the last section of our inquiry. We must 
ascertain the testimony of the early Roman historians on the 
questions we have previously discussed. 

That Hadrian constructed a barrier from the Tyne to the 
Solway we are expressly told by Atlianus Spartianus, a historian 
who wrote during the latter half of the third century. He tells us 
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that Hadrian “ directed his course to Britain ; in which [kingdom] 
he corrected many things, and was the first who constructed a wall 
eighty miles in length, which might divide the barbarians and the 
Romans (Britanniam petiit; in qua multa correxit, murumque 
per octoginta millia passuum primus duxit, qui barbaros Romanos- 
que divideret).” On this point Dr. Bruce assures us that “the 
testimony of Spartian, the historian of his [Hadrian’s] reign, 
though brief, is decisive” (Roman Wall, ist ed., p. 11; 2nd ed., 
p.9). There is, however, another passage in the life of Hadrian 
by Spartianus, which throws considerable light on the character 
of the wall erected by that emperor, and on the purpose it was 
intended to serve. “In those times,” says the historian, “and 
frequently in others, in many places in which the barbarians 
are not divided [from the Roman subjects] by rivers, but by 
frontiers, with great stakes fixed at the bottom [ze., driven into 
the ground], in the manner of a mural fence, and also fastened 
together, he separated the barbarians (Per ea tempora et alias 
frequenter in plurimis locis in quibus barbari non fluminibus sed 
limitibus dividuntur, stipitibus magnis in modum muralis sepis 
funditus jactis atque connexis, barbaros separavit).” From this 
important passage we learn that it was Hadrian’s plan to adopt 
river boundaries whenever they were suitable, and to complete 
them, when it was necessary, by a mural fence, an adjunct to which 
was a palisade of stakes. The Pfahl-graben was such a boundary, 
between the Danube and the Rhine. The vallum was such a 
boundary between the Tyne and the Solway. Spartianus tells us 
the purpose for which such mural boundaries were constructed. 
It was to separate or keep out the barbarians. But they were 
north, and not south, of Hadrian’s vallum. Remembering the 
purpose of the barrier, we see clearly that it was superseded by the 
stone wall, whether the latter structure was erected by Hadrian or 
by Severus. 

No Roman historian, except Spartianus, mentions the con- 
struction of a wall in Britain by Hadrian. Our next evidence 
belongs to the reign of Antoninus Pius. In the life of that emperor, 
written by Julius Capitolinus, we read that “he [Antoninus] by 
his legates waged many wars. For by his legate, Lollius Urbicus, 
he also subdued the Britons, having constructed another cespi- 
titious wall against the driven-off barbarians (Per legatos suos 
plurima bella gessit. Nam et Britannos per Lollium Urbicum 
legatum vicit, alio muro cespititio submotis barbaris ducto).” This 
passage is universally held to refer to the Antonine Wall in Scotland. 
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But the words “alio muro cespititio’—another carthen wall, clearly 
imply an earthen wall, and an earthen wall only, previously in 
existence. This previous wall can only be that of Hadrian, which 
could not possibly have been mentioned in this way had it been a 
double barrier, one-half built of stone and the other of earth. It is 
curious to notice the attempts which have been made to avoid this 
plain inference. In one place Dr. Bruce says, “ The word azo may, 
without impropriety, be restricted to muro (!) ; and the expression 
equally well bears the translation ‘ another wall, of turf’, as ‘another 
turf wall’”!! (Azst. Northumb., i, p. 43). So an ablative adjective 
may be regarded as a genitive noun. Reply to criticism of this 
character must be quite unnecessary. The passage may fairly be 
accepted as evidence that in the time of Antoninus the stone-wall 
had not been built. 

A passage in Xiphiline which refers to the events of the reign of 
Commodus has been employed as evidence that the stone-wall was 
in existence during that reign. Xiphiline says : 


**Commodus was also engaged in several wars with the barbarians who 
dwell beyond Dacia; . . . the Britannic war, however, was the greatest of 
these. For some of the nations within that island having passed over the 
wall which divided them from the Roman camps (rv yap év 7H) vyow 
COviv vrepBeBynxotwv 70 teixos 70 Siop(Cov adtovs te Kai Ta THY ‘Pwmatwy 
otpatoreéa), and, besides killing a certain commander with his soldiers, 
having committed much other devastation, Commodus became alarmed, 
and sent Marcellus Ulpius against them.” 


“The wall referred to”, says Dr. Bruce, “was probably that of 
the lower isthmus” (Roman Wall, ist ed., p. 14; 2nd ed., p. 11). 
This probability, at a later period, developed into a certainty (Hist. 
Northumb., i, pp. 35, 39). And Mr. Clayton, in a paper previously 
quoted, says: 

“Can anyone doubt that the historian, in the passage quoted, refers to 
the murus of the Lower Isthmus, and the castra per dineam valli which it 
separated from the Britons? The vallum, which, according to the theory 
of those who still adhere to the standard of Severus, would be the only 
rampart existing in the time of Commodus, lies to the south of these castra, 
and could not have separated them from the Britons.” (Arch. 41, iv, 
P: 275:) 


It would not be difficult to show that both the Antonine Wall 
and the Roman stations between it and the English barrier were 
maintained after the time of Antoninus. The interval between 
his reign and that of Commodus is too short to allow us to believe 
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that his wall and its stations had been abandoned. Horsley and 
Stuart agree in regarding the wall mentioned by Xiphiline as that 
of Antoninus (Brit. Rom., p. 53, note d. ; Caledonia Romana, p. 276). 
A strict interpretation of Xiphiline’s words leads to the same con- 
clusion. The wall of Antoninus is the only one which did divide 
the barbarians from the Roman camps, for it will scarcely be con- 
tended that all such strongholds between the stone-wall of 
Northumberland and the earth-wall of Scotland were founded after 
the time of Commodus. 

The inference has been attempted to be drawn from two 
inscriptions, one of which mentions Ulpius Marcellus, and the 
other of which is supposed to do so, that the scene of that legate’s 
military operations was the lower isthmus. The first inscription is 
that of an altar from Benwell (Condercum), dedicated to the god 
Anociticus by Tineius Longus, who ascribes his advancement in 
military honours to the influence of Ulpius Marcellus. But if 
Marcellus was in Northumberland he might advance an inferior 
officer in any part of Britain, or, being in any other part of Britain, 
he might advance an officer in Northumberland. The second of 
these inscriptions is a fragment of a slab found at Chesters 
(Cilurnum), on which all that can be read are the letters 


VLPIO 
P 


Ulpius, however, was a name borne by many other persons besides 
Ulpius Marcellus, with whom there is no evidence to connect this 
stone. Be all this as it may, however, and grant even that the ser- 
vices of Marcellus in Britain were confined to the mural region, we 
are no nearer any evidence that in the passage from Xiphiline the 
English wall is meant. 

We now coine to the reign of Severus, and are met by evidence, 
which it will be difficult to set aside, that he built a wall. The 
first writer to whom we must refer is A¢lius Spartianus. In his life 
of Severus he says: “ He fortified Britain with a wall, which is the 
greatest glory of his reign, constructed across the island in both 
directions to the limit of the ocean ; wherefore he also received the 
name of Britannicus (Britanniam, quod maximum ejus imperii 
decus est, muro per transversam insulam ducto, utrimque ad finem 
oceani munivit : unde etiam 4rztannic¢ nomen accepit).” Although 
when Spartianus states that Hadrian built a wall, his testimony is 
“decisive”, now that he bears similar witness to Severus, he becomes 
“a weak writer, who lived in an ignorant age, and nearly a century 
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after the time of Severus” (Roman Wall, ist ed., p. 375; 2nd ed., 
p- 354); “a Latin author of no great authority” (3rd ed., p. 377) ; 
and “not an author of much credit” (Handbook, p. 254). More 
than this, the passage in which Spartianus ascribes a wall to 
Hadrian, and that in which he ascribes one to Severus, are held by 
the same writer to “neutralise” each other (Roman Wali, 2nd ed., 
Pp. 352), at least “to a considerable extent” (3rd ed., p. 377). 
Whether they neutralise each other in consequence of our difficulty 
in recognising two walls in “the barrier of the lower isthmus”, or 
because Spartianus describes both walls by the word murus, is not 
very evident, but scattered fragments of criticism discover the 
writer’s conviction that the word murus “strictly means a stone 
wall” (Roman Wall, 2nd ed., p. 352). In support of this assertion 
he quotes the dictum of the editor of the Delphin Eutropius, assuring 
us that his “critical powers are beyond cavil”, who says that “suri 
cespititie proprie valli dicuntur’, a declaration which, for the benefit 
of his unlearned reader, the author of 7he Roman Wall turns into, 
“walls of turf are properly called vallums”. I have often wished 
that the critical powers of the editor of the Delphin Eutropius, 
and of other Delphin editors too, had really been “ beyond cavil”. 
Perhaps the ordinary lexicographers might kggw been referred to 
with greater advantage. Turning to White and Riddle, I find: 


“Morus: a wall of acity ; a wall for protecting a district ; an earth- 
work, nound, embankment, etc.”; 


and the following sentence quoted from Varro: “aggeres qui faciunt 
sine fossa, eos quidam vocant muros.” As to vallum, the critic is 
not more fortunate, for in the oft-repeated phrase from the Voéita, 
“stationes per lineam valli”, it can scarcely be contended that the 
earth-wall alone is meant. 

Before we leave the passage from Spartianus now under dis- 
cussion, it is desirable to make one extract in which it is referred 
to by Dr. Bruce. He tells us that 


“ Horsley, in common with nearly all who have written upon the subject, 
have (sic) understood Spartian to say that the building of the wall was the 
great glory of Severus’s reign. We shall, probably, more correctly ascer- 
tain his meaning if we keep prominently in view the essential part of the 
sentence: ‘Britanniam, quod maximum ejus imperii decus est,... . 
munivit.?. The portion which relates to the wall, ‘muro per transversam 
insulam ducto, utrimque ad finem oceani’, is given parenthetically, and is 
obviously of secondary import.” (Hist. Northumb., i, p. 40.) 


I confess that this is criticism which I cannot understand, 
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unless Dr. Bruce wishes to say that it was the greatest glory of 
Severus’s reign that he fortified Britain, and desires us, at the same 
time, to overlook the means by which this was done. 

It is worthy of mention that the imperial coinage of Rome con- 
firms the testimony of Spartianus. In the Monumenta Historica 
Britannica seven coins of Severus are engraved on which the title 
of Britannicus is bestowed upon him. 

There is one further passage in which Spartianus refers to the 
wall. He says: “ After the wall near the vallum was laid down in 
Britain, when he [Severus] returned to the nearest abode, not only 
a victor, but having founded eternal peace, considering in his mind 
what omen might happen to him, a certain Ethiopian, [etc.] (Post 
murum apud vallum missum in Britannia, cum ad proximam 
mansionem rediret, non solum victor, sed etiam in zternum pace 
fundata, volvens animo, quid ominis sibi occurreret, Athiops 
quidam),” etcetera. This passage is not without its difficulties, and 
these have not been minimised by the advocates of the claims of 
Hadrian. Dr. Bruce, for instance, translates, “ After the emperor 
had passed the wall or vallum,” etc. But the reading “murum aut 
vallum” rests only on the conjecture of Salmasius. A murus 
newly planned and partly erected near the previously existing 
vallum is evidently what Spartianus means. This is the only 
reading which is supported by critical authority. 

The statements of later writers are of no value as evidence, 
when, in the way repeatedly adopted by Dr. Bruce (Roman Wall, 
Ist ed., pp. 374-5; 2nd ed., pp. 353-4; 3rd ed. p. 378; Ast. 
Northumb., i, pp. 37-8), they are strung together without dis- 
crimination. Carefully analysed, howeyer, they yield most im- 
portant testimony. Except one passage in Aurelius Victor, 
they are all evidently derived, directly or indirectly, from one 
common source, to the value and accuracy of which they all bear 
witness. 

The passage in Aurelius Victor which I except from this 
category is the following, from his De Cesaribus : “ After the enemy 
was driven back, he [Severus] fortified Britain, which might be 
useful for those purposes, with a wall constructed across the island 
in both directions to the limit of the ocean (Britanniam, que ad ea 
utilis erat, pulsis hostibus, muro munivit, per transversam insulam 
ducto, utrimque ad finem oceani).” A comparison of this passage 
with that given above from Spartianus, will show whence Aurelius 
derived his information, and his testimony is therefore chiefly 
valuable as showing that in the first half of the century following 
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that in which Spartianus lived, that historian was regarded as a 
reliable authority. 

Before offering any comment on the remaining authorities, it 
will be best to give the original text of each: 


AURELIUS VICTOR (arca 360). 


Hic [Severus] in Britannia vallum per triginta duo passuum millia a 
mari ad mare deduxit. (De Vita et Moribus Imperatorum Romanorum.) 


Eutropius (circa 360). 
Novissimum bellum in Britannia habuit [Severus]: utque receptas 
provincias omni securitate muniret, vallum per xxxii. millia passuum a 
mari ad mare deduxit. (Breviarium Historia Romane.) 


JEROME (circa 380). 

Severus in Britannos bellum transfert, ubi, ut receptas provincias ab 
incursione barbarica faceret securiores, vallum per c.xxxii. passuum millia 
a mari ad mare duxit. (LZusebii Pamphili Chronicorum, interprete 
LTieronymo.) 

‘PauLus Orosius (circa 410). 


Itaque magnam fossam firmissimumque vallum, crebris insuper turribus 
communitum, per centum triginta et duo millia passuum a mari ad mare 
duxit. (A/istoria.) 


CassioDoRUs (circa 550). 
ApER ET Maximus. His coss. Severus in Britannos bellum movit, ubi 
ut receptas provincias ab incursione barbarica faceret securiores, vallum 
per c.xxxii. passuum millia a mari ad mare deduxit. (Cronicon.) 


In all these passages the wall of Severus is called a vallum, and 
is said to have been constructed from sea to sea. Jerome, Orosius, 
and Cassiodorus state its length as 132 miles, but Aurelius and 
Eutropius as only 32 miles. Cassiodorus has most probably 
copied Jerome. Aurelius and Eutropius were contemporaries, 
and the passage in the Lfztome of the former seems to be an 
abridgment of the words of the latter. Some of the MSS. of 
Eutropius, however, give the length of the wall as CXxxXII miles. 
The omission of the c in Aurelius and Eutropius is clearly due to 
the transcribers. With all these subtractions we have three authori- 
ties left, Eutropius, Jerome, and Orosius, who have clearly not 
copied from one another. All, however, have evidently derived 
their information from one source, and they are independent wit- 
nesses to the esteem in which that source was held. There can 
scarcely be a doubt that, so far as their statements about the wall 
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of Severus is concerned, Eutropius, Jerome, and Orosius have 
followed some Greek writer. What Eutropius translates into omuz 
securitate muniret, Jerome translates into faceret securiores. Orosius, 
however, has preserved allusions which have been passed over by 
the others. He is the only writer who mentions the fosse and the 
many towers of the wall. But the accuracy of his description is 
evidence of the value of the authority from which he translated. 
Grant that these writers drew their information from some Greek 
author, whose work is unknown to us, and the difficulty which 
arises from the great length which they ascribe to the wall dis- 
appears. There is a passage in Xiphiline’s abridgment of Dion 
Cassius which throws great light on this question. It occurs in his 
description of Britain. “It is an island”, says Xiphiline; “its 
length is seven thousand one hundred and thirty-two stadia; its 
greatest breadth two thousand three hundred and ten, and its least 
three hundred.” All this, it is stated, was ascertained during the 
British campaign of Severus, who, it must be remembered, himself 
took observations of the sun’s parallax. Now the length of Britain 
from Lizard Head to Dunnet Head is about 608 English, or 664 
Roman, miles. But counting seven stadia to the Roman mile, its 
length according to Xiphiline is nearly 1,019 Roman miles. The 
exaggerated length of the Roman wall, as stated by the historians 
we have quoted, as compared with its true length, is about as 33 to 
20; whilst that of the whole island, as stated by Xiphiline, com- 
pared with its truc length, is about as 31 to 20. 

Spartianus, then, and the three later writers, Eutropius, Jerome, 
and Orosius, constitute two perfectly independent testimonies, 
which mutually confirm each other, and which, taken together, are 
unimpeachable, that Severus built a wall, which, as we learn from 
another passage in Spartianus, was near Hadrian’s, and which, con- 
sequently, can be no other than our murus. 

An argument is attempted to be drawn from the silence of 
Dion Cassius and Herodian respecting the erection of any wall by 
Severus in Britain. Dr. Bruce thus states this argument: 


“The earliest writers who make any mention of a wall in England are 
Herodian and Dion Cassius. Both of them . . . were contemporary with 
Severus, and both describe the expedition of Severus into Britain; Dion 
does so at considerable length. If Severus, therefore, built the wall, we 
may expect them to acquaint us with the fact. Both mention the wall, but 
neither of them tells us that Severus erected it. The inference is that he 
did not.” (Roman Wall, 3rd ed., p. 376.) 


The argumentum ex silentio is one of the weakest of arguments. 
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In this case it is especially weak. The portion of Dion Cassius 
which deals with the life of Severus exists now only in the abridg- 
ment of Xiphiline. That in this abridgment we are not told that 
Severus built the wall, is no proof that such a statement did not 
exist in the original work. The same abridgment contains Dion’s 
life of Hadrian, and this neither tells us that Ze built the wall, nor, 
indeed, mentions the wall in any way. Will it be again said, “the 
inference is that he did not”? The inference is of the same value 
in each case. Herodian’s history, unfortunately, only begins with 
the reign of Commodus, but his silence about the construction of a 
wall by Severus proves nothing. Xiphiline’s abridgment of Dion 
Cassius mentions many things in the life of Severus which are not 
named by Herodian. Does it therefore follow that in such passages 
Xiphiline is not to be believed ? 

The argument from the absence of inscriptions addressed to 
Severus in the murus and its mile-castles and stations, is an argu- 
ment of similar character. Though Severus commenced the wall, 
evidently in the first year of his life in Britain, he can scarcely be 
believed to have witnessed its completion. There can be no doubt 
that the builders of his great barrier would finish the wall first, and 
look after the inscriptions afterwards. Severus, however, was 
succeeded as emperor by his sons, Caracalla and Geta, the former 
of whom had attempted the assassination of his father in Scotland, 
and afterwards waited with undisguised impatience for his death at 
York. The year after the death of Severus, Geta was murdered at 
Rome by his brother’s order, and an edict was issued throughout 
the Roman dominions that from all inscriptions wherein the name 
of Geta occurred, that name should be erased. Under the rule of 
such an unfilial son as Caracalla, it was scarcely to be expected 
that inscriptions awarding to Severus the meed of praise due 
to him for his work at the great wall would be permitted to be 
raised. 

The stations and mile-castles of the wall, as Dr. Bruce has 
pointed out, bear evidence that at some period they have been 
extensively repaired. New and higher floors have been introduced. 
The double gateways of the stations have been half walled up, and 
the single ones of the mile-castles have been narrowed. Clearly 
this must have been done when the Roman rule in Britain was 
declining. Dr. Bruce ascribes these repairs and restorations to 
Severus, chiefly, it would seem, for the purpose of accounting for 
the quarry inscriptions of Gelt and Combe Crag. That at least 
one station in the north—Habitancum—was restored in the time of 
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Severus we know from the testimony of an inscription to which I 
have previously referred. But at Habitancum we have no evidence 
of such restorations—narrowed gateways and raised floors—as we 
find in the stations and castles of the wall. What can we infer 
from this, but that the mural repairs belong to a later and weaker 
period than that of Severus? Fortunately, we are not left without 
positive evidence on this point. During the reign of Valentinian, 
Theodosius was sent to Britain to quell a rebellion there. Ammianus 
Marcellinus—“a writer of good credit”, says Dr. Bruce—tells usof the 
success of Theodosius. After he had defeated the barbarians, 
quelled the rebellion, and recovered the provinces, Marcellinus tells 
us that “he entirely restored the cities and camps damaged by mani- 
fold injuries, but founded to maintain lasting peace (in integrum 
restituit civitates et castra multiplicibus quidem damnis adflicta, 
sed ad quietem temporis longi fundata).” The same writer pre- 
sently adds: “ He restored, as we have said, the cities and garri- 
sons; the castles and frontiers he defended with guards and 
outposts (instaurabat urbes et presidiaria, ut diximus, castra, 
limitesque vigiliis tuebatur et pretenturis).” To this period, then, 
in all probability, we must ascribe those repairs and alterations of 
the stations and castles of the Roman wall, which, in their very 
character, testify that they belong to the time when the power of 
the Roman arms was declining in this island ; but, certainly, not to 
the time of Lucius Septimus Severus, when that power was at its 
meridian glory. 

Our inquiry is at an end. We have seen that the line of sta- 
tions between Wallsend and Bowness constitute a united system 
of frontier camps. Their structural peculiarities are proof that they 
were erected before the murus was contemplated. The vallum, we 
have also seen, bears evidence in the arrangement of its ramparts 
and ditch, and in its relative positions to the murus, both when it 
is unusually near and when it is far away, and especially when it 
touches the latter work, that it is the earlier structure, and was 
thrown up against a northern foe. The murus, in yielding an 
inscription to Hadrian from the foundations of one of its mile- 
castles, has asserted itself to be later than the reign of that emperor. 
The inscriptions of the Gelt Rock and Combe Crag tell us, as 
plainly as language could, of Roman building operations in the 
mural region throughout the sojourn of Severus in this island. The 
repairs and restorations of Amboglanna and Borcovicus, and of the 
mile-castles between the latter station and /Esica, are certainly 
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the work of a waning power, and belong, therefore, to a period 
long after that of Severus. 

All these positions are borne out by the testimony of ancient 
historians. Tacitus tells us how Agricola enclosed the territory of 
the Brigantes with camps. Spartianus records the fact that 
Hadrian built, as was his practice, a wall from river to river; and 
Capitolinus describes the second British structure of this kind, 
that raised in Scotland by Antoninus Pius, as “another cespititious 
wall”. Spartianus also tells us of the later wall, which elsewhere 
he calls “the wall near the vallum”, built by Severus. Herein he is 
supported, amongst others, by Orosius, who mentions the fosse and 
the many towers of that wall. 

Thus the stations, the vallum, and the murus, by their own 
testimony, and that of written history, are seen to be the works of 
successive periods and successive generations of men. It is no part 
of my task to pass a verdict on the Hadrianic theory ; but I am at 
least entitled to say that that theory sets aside the whole body of 
evidence which it is the object of this article to bring forward, and, 
therefore, if only one section of that evidence be held to be sound, 
“the AElian hypothesis” may be finally dismissed. 


J. R. BOYLE. 




















BRITISH DWARFS! 





HILE the Picts, or Pechts, are remembered to a great extent 
as the builders of the subterranean and half-subterranean 
dwellings with which they are associated, these are far from being 
the only structures which popular tradition has stamped as the 
work of their hands. The architectural skill, of a kind, which they 
displayed in the construction of their own “ Pechts’ houses” may be 
seen from such a casual reference as this, gleaned from among 
certain specimens of Clydesdale folk-lore: “Our milkhouse”, says 
a Clydesdale peasant, “whilk stude on the side of a dentie burn, 
and was ane o’ thae auld vowts [vaults] whilk the Pechs biggit 
langsyne, had wa’s sae doons strang that ane waud hae thocht it 
micht hae stude to the last day; but its found had been onner- 
minit by the last Lammas-spait.”? If the “ Pechts’ houses” lacked, 
as they certainly did, evidences of high culture in the designers, or 
outward beauty of design in themselves, they were at least remark- 
able for their great strength and durability ; so that, were it not 
for such accidents as a Lammas-flood, they might well have stood 
“to the last day”. But the great bodily strength of this race, and 
their turn for masonry, were made use of in other ways than in the 
construction of the dwellings referred to; that is, if there is any 
truth in the popular ideas upon this subject. 

The late Robert Chambers, in putting together the popular 
Scotch beliefs regarding these people,’ not only states that they 
were “short wee men”, but he adds, still speaking as a Scottish 
peasant: “The Pechs were great builders; they built a’ the auld 
castles in the kintry ; and do ye ken the way they built them? 
I'll tell ye. They stood all in a row from the quarry to the place 
where they were building, and ilk ane handed forward the stanes 
to his neebor, till the hale was biggit.” A special example of one 
of the buildings so reared is the Round Tower of Abernethy, in 
Perthshire, well known as one of the two towers of this class still 
to be found in Scotland. “The story goes”, says the Rev. Andrew 


1 The reader is referred to an articleon “ The Finn-men of Britain”, which 
appeared in the August and September numbers of this Review. 

2 Scots Magazine, vol. iii, 1818, p. 503. 

3 Popular Rhymes of Scotland, 1870, pp. 80-82. 
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Small, in his Antzguzties of Fife) “that it was built by the Pechts, 

. and that, while the work was going on, they stood in a row 
all the way from the Lomond Hill to the building, handing the 
stones from one to another. . . . That it has been built of freestone 
from the Lomond Hill is clear to a demonstration, as the grist or 
nature of the stone points out the very spot where it has been 
taken from, namely, a little west, and up from the ancient wood of 
Drumdriell, about a mile straight south from Meralsford.” That 
Abernethy was long a seat of Pictish power is what no historian 
would deny, and the tower referred to is always denominated 
“Pictish”. Of the way in which it was built we have just seen the 
local account. 

Similar ideas are current in Northumberland. “The erection 
of several of these old castles [e,g., Dunstanborough Castle] is, by 
popular tradition, ascribed to the Picts. ... The building of the 
Roman wall, which is by country people commonly called the 
Picts’ wall, is also ascribed to them ; and they are said to have 
formed the Catrail on the Scottish border, which is frequently 
called the Picts-work ditch. The Picts are described as men of 
low stature, but of superhuman strength; and on the moors of 
Northumberland the heaps of stone, which are supposed by anti- 
quaries to mark the spot where ‘bones of mighty chiefs lie hid’, are 
sometimes pointed out to the inquiring stranger as places where a 
Pict’s apron-string had broken as he was carrying a load of stones 
to his work.” 

Although the tower at Abernethy, and the “ Pechts’ houses” 
already spoken of, may be classed together as having been built 
for the use of the builders themselves, it is quite evident that if 
these people actually reared the many other structures attributed 
to them, in Scotland and in Northumberland, they did so in the 
character of serfs, working for people of other races. If Dun- 
stanborough Castle, the Wall of Hadrian, and (perhaps also) the 
Catrail, not to speak of “a’ the auld castles in the kintry”, were 
built by the Pechts, the builders were evidently not working on 
their own behalf. This clearly must have been the case in the 
instance of the “Roman Wall”, which was raised for the very 
purpose of checking the southward inroads of these fierce warriors. 
That it actually was a “ Roman wall” is of course beyond question. 
But that fact does not interfere with the supposition that the 
drudgery was performed by captive Pechts, whose immense 

1 Edinburgh, 1823, pp. 152-3. 

* Rambles in Northumberland, by S. Oliver. London, 1835, p. 104. 
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strength, and intimate acquaintance with the art of building such 
structures, would render them of the greatest use to their con- 
querors. That they, and not the Romans, were the actual daz/ders 
of the wall, as Northumbrian tradition asserts, is therefore far from 
improbable. Indeed, there are one or two indications that the 
more northern “ Wall of Antoninus” may also have been reared by 
kindred hands. And as with these early examples, so may the 
later buildings referred to have actually been unwillingly built by 
Pechts, at the command of other people. 

Not only walls and castles, or towers, but churches and 
cathedrals are also said to have been reared by the same dwarfish 
but powerful builders, as may be seen from the following instances. 

One part of Scotland that continued to be a “ reservation” of 
the Pechts, after that people had ceased to hold sway, is the hilly 
country lying to the south of Edinburgh, and known as “the 
Pentlands”. Like the “Pentland Firth” on the north-east of 
Scotland, this district was so called because it was associated with 
the Pechts. We need not here concern ourselves as to the causes 
which made the name, in both instances, assume the modern form 
of “Pentland”. But, in each case, the name was formerly 
“Pehtland”, and it signified “the land of the Pehts, or Pechts”. 
According to Dr. Skene, the Angles of Northumbria had, as early 
as the seventh century, established themselves pretty securely as 
the ruling caste throughout the south-east of what is now Scotland, 
then a part of “Northumbria”. This territory seems to have 
reached as far on the north-west as the modern county of Lin- 
lithgow, and one of the chief Northumbrian strongholds in that 
neighbourhood has ever since been known by the name of the 
Northumbrian king, Edwin. Edinburgh, therefore, in the seventh 
century, appears as a seat of the Anglian race, which ruled from 
the Forth to the Humber. Three or four centuries later, the 
steadily growing power of “Scotia” annexed the whole of North- 
umbria lying north of the Borders. But the population no doubt 
remained little affected by this political change, and its speech and 
traditions continued the same.? 


1 The earliest instance which has come under my notice of such work 
performed in the British Islands by a subject people, who correspond in many 
ways with the Pechts, is that given by Lady Ferguson (Zhe Story of the Irish 
before the Conquest, London, 1868, p. 32), with reference to the rebuilding of 
the fort of Cruachan, in Connaught. 

* For Dr. Skene’s accounts, on which these statements are based, see 
Celtic Scotland, vol. i, pp. 236-241 ; and p. cvii of his Preface to the Chronicles of 
the Picts and Scots. 
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But, although those Angles were the rulers of south-eastern 
Scotland (in modern topography), there still remained a remnant 
of the Pechts in at least one part of that northern Northumbria.! 
And it was because of their residence there that the Angles spoke 
of the hilly region lying to the south and south-west of Edinburgh 
as “the Peht or Pecht lands”. How long the Pechts maintained 
some kind of individuality in that neighbourhood it is impossible 
to say. It is said that, after Kenneth’s great victory over the Pechts 
at Forteviot or at Scone, in the middle of the ninth century, many 
of the fugitives sought refuge in England. And, as the Pentland 
Hills were then in “England”, it is likely that they found shelter 
among their kindred there. In other parts of Scotland the Pechts 
are historically visible long after the seventh and ninth centuries. 
At the battle of the Standard, in 1138, the Galloway section formed 
one division of the Scottish army.? A popular tradition, to be pre- 
sently referred to, also speaks of them as a distinct people in the 
Clyde valley, during the same century. It is therefore quite per- 
missible to suppose that, once the people of the Midlothian “ Pecht- 
lands” had realised that they were a conquered remnant, with no 
hope of ultimately recovering their lost power, they may have con- 
tinued to live, if merely as serfs, not only to the twelfth century 
but for several centuries longer. 

That they did so is to be inferred from the following bit of 
“folk-lore”, which relates to a locality that, though not strictly 
included in the district of the “ Peeht-lands”, is quite near enough 
to agree with this hypothesis. 

The hill of Corstorphine, situated a little to the west of Edin- 


1 It is not meant to be implied that Angles and Pechts were exclusively 
the inhabitants of this territory at that time. But it seems clear that the former 
predominated, and gave to the district the impression of speech and custom 
which it yet retains. 

2 Celtic Scotlana, vol. i, pp. 203 and 467. “ Reginald of Durham, writing 
in the last half of the twelfth century, mentions, in 1164, Kirkcudbright as 
being in ‘terra Pictorum’, and calls their language ‘sermo Pictorum’.” (Of. 
cit., p. 203, note.) Dr. Skene, quoting various authorities, gives us an interesting 
description of the Scottish army at the Battle of the Standard. It was com- 
posed, we learn, of Normans, Germans, English, Northumbrians, Cumbrians, 
men of Teviotdale and the Lothians, Picts (commonly called Galloways or 
Galloway-men), and Scots. This is the statement made by Richard of Hexham, 
a contemporary writer, and it seems to agree on the whole with the other 
accounts. His “Cumbrians” are identified with the “ Welsh” of Strathclyde. 
No doubt his “ Northumbrians” were those who, living on the north of the 
Border, belonged to that part of Northumbria which had then been Scottish 
for more than a century. The Galloway Picts, it may be added, were in the 
front of the battle, and “ claimed to lead the van as their right”. 
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burgh, is only about three miles north of the nearest point of the 
“Pecht-lands”. Now, the village church of Corstorphine is one of 
the few churches in Scotland which are of interest to the anti- 
quary. “Ancient it most unquestionably is”, says a modern writer 
in the course of a description of the village and its church, and the 
foundation of the latter is placed in the year 1429. The fifteenth 
century is not very “ancient”, as these things go, but perhaps the 
site had been occupied by a church from a much earlier period. 
At any rate, the writer just referred to, in visiting Corstorphine for 
the purpose of inspecting both church and village, obtained this 
piece of local tradition, believed to relate to the church of 1429. 
“Of this [church], in November 1881, an intelligent native assured 
the writer that it was ‘wonderfully ancient, built by the Hottentots, 
who stood in a row and handed the stones on one to another from 
Ravelston quarry’”—on the adjacent hill of Corstorphine.! 

Now, if one compares this account with the traditional descrip- 
tion of the modus operandi of the Pechts, already instanced in the 
case of Abernethy, and generally accepted throughout Scotland, 
one hardly requires the historical testimony of the “ Pecht-lands” 
to recognise in these “ Hottentots” the Pechts of tradition. It is 
not necessary to take the expression here used by the Corstorphine 
villager as absolutely correct. His statement, it may be remarked, 
succeeded a conversation in which our various wars in South Africa 
had been discussed, and it is not unlikely that this had suggested 
to the speaker the term “ Hottentot” as aptly enough describing a 
race that to his ancestors, whose ideas he inherited, had seemed 
savage and inferior. That he absolutely believed the labourers 
who reared the walls of the church to be of a different race from 
his own is unquestionably indicated by the whole tenor of his 
remarks. 

This Corstorphine tradition points to a body of Pechts still 
surviving as a distinct type, in the Midlothian of 1429; and then 
regarded by the gencral population asa caste of drudges. They 
may be seen in the Clyde valley, in the same position, but three 
centuries earlier, on the testimony of tradition. “Throughout 
Scotland”, says an antiquary previously quoted, “the vulgar 
account is, ‘that the Pecis were unco wee bodies, but terrible strang’ ; 
that is, that they were of very small stature, but of prodigious 
strength. It is commonly added [he goes on] ‘that the meal 
(oatmeal) was a penny the peck when they built the He Kirk [the 


1 See the Ordnance Gazetteer of Scotland, Edinburgh, 1882, vol. i, p. 287. 
* This I am informed by the writer of the lines quoted. 
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Cathedral] of Glasgow’; for the building of all the cathedrals, 
and in general everything very ancient, is ascribed by the common 
people to the Pechs.”! Now, the present Cathedral of Glasgow is 
said to have been built in the twelfth century, at which date the 
Pechts of Galloway formed a distinct and separate population in 
south-western Scotland. According to Reginald of Durham, as 
we have already seen, the town of Kirkcudbright was situated in 
the “ Pecht-lands” (terra Pictorum), and the sermo Pictorum was 
still spoken there. In the same century the Galloway Pechts 
formed the van of the Scottish army at the battle of the Standard ; 
and the Pechts of this period are remembered in the popular 
memory, assisted by a homely enough detail, as having been em- 
ployed in the building of the “High Church” of Glasgow. Of 
course, the Clyde valley is not situated in Galloway; but the 
presence of Pechts in twelfth-century Glasgow may easily be 
explained by assuming that they belonged to another detachment 
of the race, or that it was worth while sending to Galloway for 
such famous builders. Belonging to a period less easily defined 
are the Pecht masons of the famous Round Tower at Brechin. 
Regarding this tower, a local writer states : “ Tradition, in Brechin, 
as well as at Abernethy, ascribes the erection to the Peghts”, and 
he adds that “ it has stated they were only allowed a trifle for this 
work, and were cheated out of part of this trifle”? In this instance, 
also, the Pechts are remembered as working for people of another 
race ; which is somewhat remarkable, as the tower itself is one of 
those which seem to have been built by the Pechts for ¢hezry own 
purposes. 

Without going much out of the way, it may be as well to point 
out that the popular idea of the Pechts being “ men of low stature, 
but of superhuman strength’, “unco wee bodies, but terrible strang’, 
is not only supported by tradition on every side, but it is borne 
out by a consideration of the mementos they have left behind 
them. Much could be said on this subject ; butit will perhaps be 
enough here to point to a hill-fortress in Forfarshire, which history 
and tradition agree in ascribing to these people. This is the 
stronghold known as the White Cater Thun, situated a few miles 
north-west of Brechin (which possesses the Pictish round-tower 
just referred to, and which was once a seat of Pictish monarchy). 
The fort crowns a hill which rises about three hundred feet above 


1 Knox’s Topography of the Tay, Edinburgh, 1831, pp. 108-9. 
» History of Brechin, by David D. Black. Edinburgh and Brechin, 1867, 
2nd edition, p. 247. 
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the general level of the great valley of Strathmore, and is thus 
referred to: 


“This is, perhaps, the strongest Pictish fortification extant. It is sur- 
rounded by a double rampart of an elliptical figure, being 436 feet long 
by about 200 broad, and containing about two imperial acres. ... But 
the most wonderful thing that occurs in this Pictish fort is the extraordinary 
dimensions of the ramparts, composed entirely of large, loose stones, 
being 26 feet thick at the top, and upwards of 100 at the bottom, reckoning 
quite to the ditch, which, indeed, seems to be much filled up with the 
tumbling down of the walls. The vast labour that it must have cost to 
amass sO enormous a quantity of large stones, and convey them to such a 
height, is astonishing. . . . . In conveying the enormous quantity of 
large stones to the summit of White Cater Thun, the natives must doubtless 
have expended great labour, and much time. They seem, however, to 
have been familiar with a method of removing immense masses from con- 
siderable distances, and it is supposed they made use of hurdles on such 
occasions ; it is not improbable they might have some kind of rude 
windlass for raising the larger stones from the bottom to the top of the 
hill.”2 


Whatever the method employed by the builders of this strong- 
hold, the description just given will show the reader what he cannot 
fail to be impressed with on a study of the Pechts, that these 
people and their buildings belonged to what is known as the 
“ Cyclopean” type, and that they—the people—represented a race 
now quite extinct, in its purity, but which must undoubtedly have 
been remarkable for a prodigious strength of body, a strength that 
may well be spoken of as “superhuman”, if it is to be compared 
with that of any existing race of men. It is this point that must 
always be borne in mind when one considers the traditions regarding 
the buildings of the Pechts, and this it is that justifies the very 
parts of those traditions which would otherwise appear utterly wild 
and incredible. Beyond question, there is much that demands 
criticism and inquiry in the traditional description of the way in 
which such edifices as Abernethy Tower and Corstorphine Church 
were reared. But two important points must not be overlooked. 
The one is that an immense number of people may have been 
simultaneously at work ; the other is that the workers were of vast 
muscular strength. 

In the preceding pages of this paper we have been considering 
the people known as “Pechts’. But it is contended that the 
“Feens” of Gaelic story ought to be identified with the “ Pechts”. 


1 Knox’s Topography, pp. 92-94. 
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When the leader of the “ Feens” landed in “the country of the big 
men”, he was at once seized upon as eminently fitted to be the 
court dwarf, into which office he was duly installed ; from which it 
was reasonably inferred that he was a “pegh”, or dwarf. Now, in 
one of the many songs ascribed to the son of this “ pegh”, Oisin, 
who is ever bemoaning the departed glories of his race, he laments 
the fact that he finds himself in his old age “wearily dragging 
stones along to the church on the hill of the priest”. “ Here, 
where he is a drudge, he has seen the Feinne in their glory... . . 
Were they alive, shavelings would not hold this mound.” Thus 
laments Oisin, the representative of the old heathen Feens, bitter in 
his denunciations of Patrick the priest, and the new order which he 
represents, and ever bewailing the vanished “glory of the Feinn”. 
We find Oisin, therefore, accepted universally as the type of. 
his race, unwillingly occupied in “dragging stones for priests to 
build churches”, in his old age and after the downfall of his people. 
Nor was it only as the serf of another race that he had so worked ; 
because, he explains to Patrick that this old age of drudgery had 
been foretold to him by his leader, Fin, on a previous occasion, 
before the coming of Patrick, and on that occasion not only Oisin, 
but a great number of the Feens of Ireland, were engaged in a 
similar task. The great difference was that then they were not 
working as the drudges of another people, but for themselves, and 
at the command of their leader. And it was not a church, but a 
hill-fortress, that they were building, “on Cuailgne’s bare and 
rounded hill”. Oisin speaks of it as Fin’s “famous fort”, and the 
hill on which it was built is “said to be in the county of Armagh”. 
According to Oisin, two-thirds of the materials for the fort were 
brought thither by the Feens of Connaught and the west of Ireland, 
and the remainder by the Feens of Leinster and the east of Ulster, 
to which section both Oisin and Fin belonged. Assuming these 
traditional accounts to be correct, we thus see the Feens, in the 
day of their independence, “dragging stones” to the top of a hill, 
in order to build a fortress; and later on we see them, personified 
by Oisin, occupied in a similar manner, but as the drudges of 
Christian priests and the builders of Christian churches. The one 
account applies to Scotland and the other to Ireland; but the 
Pechts of the White Cater Thun have their counterparts in the 
Feens who reared the “famous fort” “on Cuailgne’s bare and 
rounded hill”; and the Pechts who built the churches of Glasgow 
and Corstérphine are also duplicated in the conquered Feens, 
“wearily dragging stones for priests to build churches”, in Ireland. 
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Consequently, the traditional fame of the Pechts of Scotland, as a 
great race of builders, is not at all at variance with the belief that 
they and the Feens were of one nation.! 

But, if Fin and his Feens were builders of the hill-forts of the 
“ Pechts”, and were themselves veritable Pechts, it is evident that 
the Feens built and inhabited the dwellings known as “ Pechts’ 
houses”. This is quite borne out when we regard that class of 
building which, although an archzologist already quoted (Mr. 
Petrie) does not hold it to be strictly entitled to the designation of 
“ Pechts’ house”, is nevertheless a variety of the same species, and 
often receives the same title. The variety referred to differs from 
what has been accepted as the true “ Pechts’ house”, in that it has 
no superimposed covering of earth or turf. But the two varieties 
undoubtedly belong to the same general class. Now, with regard 
to this second order of “ Pechts’ house”, we have such a statement 
as the following: “Glenlyon, in Perthshire, is remarkable for the 
great number of remains of aboriginal works scattered through it, 
in the shape of circular castles built entirely of dry stones. The 
common people believe these structures to have belonged to their 
mythic hero, Fion, . . . . and have a verse to that effect : 


\ 
‘Bha da chaisteal dheug aig Fionn 
Ann an Crom-ghleann-nan-clach.’ 


That is, /ion had twelve castles in the Crooked Glen of Stones (such 
being an old name for Glenlyon).”* And a like belief prevails in 
other Perthshire glens, such as Glenshee and Glenalmond, beside 
the latter of which, as every reader of Wordsworth knows, Oisin 
himself is said to be buried. 

The true “ Pecht’s house”, however, is not this dry-stone, circu- 
lar “castle”, open to air and sun. These “castles” are, indeed, 
popularly included among “ Pechts’ houses”, but such an archzolo- 
gist as the one recently referred to prefers to speak of them as 
“brochs”. This word “broch” (akin to durgh, etc.) has been adopted 
by Dr. Joseph Anderson and other eminent students of such build- 
ings, to distinguish this special structure ; and although, etymologi- 
cally regarded, the distinction is arbitrary, it is very convenient. 
But the “broch”, standing visibly exposed like any other ruin, its 
stone walls uncovered to the sun, is by no means the same thing as 


1 For these references to Oisin and the Feens see Skene’s Book of the 
Dean of Lismore, pp. 12-14 (English version), and 10-11 (Gaelic). Also Mr. J. 
F. Campbell’s Leabhar na Feinne, pp. xiii, 47 and 49. . 

2 Chambers’s Popular Rhymes of Scotland, 1870, pp. 254-55. 
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the “Pecht’s house” described by Mr. Petrie and others. This, it 
may be remembered, is almost or altogether identical with the 
dwellings of the North-Greenland Eskimos, as portrayed by the 
explorers of seventy years ago. It is approached through a long, 
dark tunnel, entered from the face of a bank or brae, so low that 
one has to crawl along it, its sides and roofs composed of large 
stone slabs, and the roof itself flush with, or even underneath, the 
surface of the ground. At the end of this long, dark, narrow 
passage one enters the central chamber of the dwelling of the 
North-Greenlander and the ancient Pecht. It, too, would be in 
darkness, were it not for the rude stone lamp, fed with the oil of 
seal or whale, soaking through moss or the pith of rushes, which 
hangs from the roof and is always burning. Here and there at the 
side of this central chamber are openings in the wall which lead 
into small cavities used as sleeping-places. Briefly and imperfectly, 
that is the interior of the Pecht’s house.! 

Viewed from the outside, what does it resemble? The under- 
ground passage of approach is invisible. The “house” itself “is 
generally of a conical form, and externally closely resembles a 
large bowl-shaped barrow. It consists of a solid mass of masonry, 
covered with a layer of turf a foot or more in thickness, and has a 


central chamber surrounded by several smaller cells.’ Or, as 
another writer describes it, “all that meets the eye at first is a green, 
conical mound . . . ._ resting silently amid the moorland 


solitude.” The entrance to this seeming hillock, situated some- 
times at its base, more frequently, perhaps, at the extremity of a 
narrow, underground tunnel, was never very conspicuous, since it 
was only about a couple of feet high. In the days when the Pechts 


-1 Although the Pechts made use of stone lamps similar to those of the 
northern Eskimos, it is perhaps too much to assume that the dwellings of the 
former admitted nothing of the light of day. Mr. Petrie states that the walls 
of the Pechts’ houses “converge towards the top, where they approach so 
closely that the aperture can be spanned by a stone a couple of feet in length”. 
If this aperture remained open during the day, which seems quite likely, then 
the above reference as to the ever-burning lamp is only applicable to the dwellings 
of the northern Greenlanders. For the sake of safety, while their lands were 
over-run by hostile forces, it is probable that the Pechts did cover the two-foot 
hole in the roof with a large stone, which itself would need to be hidden by 
earth and turf. But the fact that such an aperture was left in the building 
indicates that it was frequently uncovered ; perhaps always at night, and also, 
during times of safety, in the day. In the latter case, the interior of this under- 
ground dwelling would thus receive, through the hole overhead, enough light to 
fill the central chamber with a sort of twilight, although the smaller cells might 
have been quite in darkness. 
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were actually inhabiting these “green hillocks”, it is likely they 
took the precaution to conceal this outer orifice, small though it 
was, as well as possible. Thus, the adventurer or colonist of 
another race, arriving at a settlement of Pechts’ houses, saw nothing 
but one or more grassy, conical hillocks rising out of the sur- 
rounding moor. 

Since the Gaelic term dvoch (for it is Gaelic, though not ex- 
clusively so) is used to denote the one variety of these “ Pictish” 
dwellings, let us employ, if only temporarily, the Gaelic term 
which denotes the other. That kind of dvoch, then, which is covered 
over with earth and turf so as to resemble a conical, green mound, 
is known in Gaelic by the name of sith-bhrog, or sith-bhrugh,; that 
is to say, the broch of the szth. Still more commonly, it is styled 
a sithean, or sith-place. When rendered in our modern English 
spelling, according to its pronunciation, this distinctive szth 
becomes spelt shee; as in the case of Gleann-stth, which is written 
“Glenshee”. And, similarly, szthean becomes sheean. It is the 
“sheean”, then, and not the “broch” proper, that is regarded by 
such archeologists as Mr. Petrie as peculiarly the dwelling of the 
Pechts. 

Now, if any Highlander were asked his opinion as to the former 
inhabitants of the “sheeans”, he would have but one answer to give. © 
And the nature of that answer is very clearly shown by those 
Highlanders who have compiled the leading Scottish-Gaelic 
dictionaries. Prog (ze, “broch”) is itself defined as an obsolete 
term for “a house”; but its variant dvuth connects, if it does not 
identify, the “ broch” with the “sheean”. The various definitions 
are these: Bruth, “a house half under the surface”, “the dwelling 
of fairies in a hill”; szth-bruth, sith-bhrugh, “a fairy hill or 
mansion”; szth-bhrog, sith-bhruach, sith-bhruth, “a fairy hill”, “a 
fairy residence”, “fairyland”; szthean, “a little hill or knoll”, “a 
fairy hill”; szthain, “a green knoll or hillock, tenanted, according to 
superstitious belief, by fairies”.’ 

Thus, the houses of the Pechts or dwarfs were inhabited by 
the people known as “ fairies”. As the fairies were “little people”, 
there is here no contradiction in terms. We have, moreover, seen 
that the same “ conical, green mounds” are remembered in Orkney 
and Shetland as the homes of the “trows”. ‘“ Trow”, however, 


1 See the dictionaries of Armstrong, McLeod and Dewar, and McAlpine. 
McAlpine also defines the word digh as “a conical mound”, “an abode of 
fairies” ; and that more uncommon term is thus employed in an Islay story of 
Mr. J. F. Campbell (West Highland Tales, ii, 48). 
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is itself equivalent to droich, or dwarf. Therefore, the belief that 
those outward-seeming “ green hillocks” were the abodes of Pechts 
is quite in agreement with the traditions that refer to those mound- 
dwellers as ¢vows and fairies (otherwise “the little people”). 
Because pecht (or pech), trow, and fairy are all synonyms for 
“dwarf”. 

In a reference to the popular traditions of Northumberland, the 
Picts are spoken of as “a race of people who are represented, in 
such legends, as endowed with supernatural power, and holding, in 
the scale of beings, an intermediate rank between men and fairies”! 
Sir Walter Scott also corroborates this belief as existent in North- 
umberland (Rod Roy, ch. xxiii). And the writer previously quoted, 
in describing the local tradition with regard to the building of the 
tower at Abernethy by the Pechts, explains that “the people 
always, when they speak of these Peghs, associate that idea with a 
notion that they were a preternatural sort of beings, such as fairies 
and brownies”. Therefore, without entering into any discussion 
as to what is or was meant by “supernatural power”, we have 
ascertained from these extracts that the Pechts were regarded, in 
Northumberland and in Scotland, as a race of people possessing or 
claiming “supernatural” attributes. And that they were akin to 
“fairies and brownies”, if they were not identical with them. This 
also is the position of the “Feens” of Gaelic folk-lore, as the 
following references will show. 

When the celebrated Irish king, Brian Borumha, defeated the 
Danes of Dublin and their allies, in the year 1000 A.D., it is stated 
that he appropriated all the vast treasures that the Danes had 
gathered together :—“ gold and silver, and bronze, and precious 
stones, and carbuncle-gems, and buffalo-horns, and beautiful goblets,” 
as well as “ various vestures of all colours”.2 And the chronicler 


1 Rambles in Northumberland, by S. Oliver, London, 1835, p. 104. 

2 The War of the Gaedhil with the Gaill, edited by J. H. Todd, D.D., 
London, 1867, p. 115. In the above quotation, the word translated “ bronze” 
is fnndruine. This is referred to as “a metal, the constituents of which are 
not well known. O’Clery describes it as prds go n-airgead buailte, ‘ brass, with 
silver hammered on to it’.” It is also referred to as “ white silver”, “ silver or 
white bronze”, “ brass”, and “copper”. It was employed to furnish such various 
articles as “leg armour”, the rim of a shield, a royal chessboard, and, further, 
a bedstead—which surely ought to have been royal also. (Of. cét., pp. ciii-civ, 
note, and 50 and 94; also Skene’s Celtic Scotland, ii, 507.) The passage 
relating to buffalo-horns is given in the Gaelic version (War of the Gaedhit, 
p. 114), “ocus do chornaibh buabaill”. The word corn, of which chornaibh is an 
inflection, is substantially the Latin cornu. The Scotch-Gaelic dictionaries 
give it chiefly the signification of “drinking-horn” and “sounding-horn, or 
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explains that “ never was there a fortress, or a fastness, or a mound, 
or a church, or a sacred place, or a sanctuary”, which the Danes 
had not plundered when it fell to their arms. The first three terms, 
which in the Gaelic are din, daingean, and diongua, are closely 
allied, and each designates something akin to the “ hollow mounds” 
of which we have been speaking.! But the succeeding sentence 
is quite explicit: “ Neither was there in concealment under ground 
in Erinn, zor in the various solitudes belonging to Fians or to fairies, 
anything that was not discovered by these foreign, wonderful 
Denmarkians, through paganism and idol worship.” With regard 
to which last allusion, Dr. Todd says: “The meaning is, that 
notwithstanding the potent spells employed by the Fians and 
fairies of old for the concealment of their hidden treasures, the 
Danes, by their pagan magic and the diabolical power of their 
idols, were enabled to find them out.”? (The Gaelic from which 
Dr. Todd translates the above sentences is as follows :—*“ Ni raibh 
imorro din no daingean, no dioungna, no ceall, no cadhas, no 
neimedh do gabhadh ris an nglaim nglifidhigh, nglonnmair, 
ngnuismhir do bhi ag teaglaim, ocus ag teaccar na hédala sin, dir 
ni raibhe ifolach fo tha/mazn in Erinn ina fa dhiamhraibh dichealta 
ag fianaibh no ag séthcuiraibh ni na fuaratar na Danmargaigh 


trumpet”. Armstrong states that the drinking-cups of the northern nations 
were made from the horns of the “urus or European buffalo”, referred to by 
Latin writers : He adds: “ One of these immense horns, at least an ox-horn 
of prodigious size, is stil) preserved in the castle of Dunvegan, Isle of Sky.” 
Buabhail has itself the secondary meaning of “ trumpet”, or “ cornet”; but its 
true meaning is “ buffalo”. Armstrong subjoins these comparisons—Armorican 
bual, French dufle, Latin dubulus, Greek boubalos. Also Cornish duaval, with 
the meaning of “trumpet”. And also duabhull-chorn, “a bugle-horn”, with 
which he compares the Welsh éwal-gorn. Halliwell has dougz?, “a bugle-horn”, 
and dugle, “a buffalo”; and with reference to the latter spelling he says, 
“hence bugle-horn, a drinking-vessel made of horn; also a hunting-horn”. 
Professor Skeat, who cites Halliwell also, defines “ bugle” as “a wild ox”. It 
is clear that these are all merely variants of one word, or rather of two words. 
The z in “ bugle” has originally been broad. The hard c of “corn” has become 
a guttural in “ chorn”, and a mere aspirate in “horn”, although it is still found 
as “corn” both in English and Gaelic dictionaries (with a very restricted 
meaning in the former instance). 

1 Dr. Todd (of. cét., p. 40, zofe), in referring to another instance in which 
these terms occur, says :—“ The words here used, Din, Daingen, Dingna, all 
signify a fort or fortress. It is not easy to define the precise difference between 
them. Din... seemsto signify a fortified hill or mound. Daiugen (dungeon) 
is a walled fort or strong tower ; hence daiugnigim, 1 fortify. Dingna [which 
he translates “ mound” in the above instance] is apparently only another form 
of the same word. Cf. Zeuss, p. 30 n.” 

2 Of. cit., p. 115, note. 
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allmardha ingantacha sin, tre geintlidhecht, ocus tre iodhaladh- 
radh.”)" 

Like the Pechts, in Northumbrian tradition, the Feens are here 
not absolutely zdentified with the fairies, although the two are so 
closely associated that it is difficult to distinguish between the one 
and the other. The traditions of the Feens themselves testify to a 
distinction between the two. Thus, in the Dan an Fhir Shicair, 
or Ballad of the Fairy Man,? Fin and his six nobles, while walking 
out one evening, see a fairy-man coming towards them, who 
announces that he comes from the neighbouring Golden Doon 
(Din an oir), and that his purpose is to cause those Feens to come, 
by enchantment, to dine that day with him and his people in their 
“hill”. Here, then, we have the Feens associating, to some extent 
(though not, as it appears, on a very friendly footing) with fairies, and 
yet not themselves regarded as identical with that people. 

From the foregoing reference to the plunder of the Danes at 
Dublin, in the year 1000, it is evident that “the Feens and Fairies” 
were understood, in the traditional history of the Gaels, to be then 
actually inhabiting those underground and half-underground dwell- 
ings known as “Pechts’ houses”. There is another reference, in 
the same history, that corroborates this belief. The date when 
Brian Borumha became possessor of those “ fairy-hoards”, which 
the Danes had previously obtained by their well-known process of 
“ how-breaking”,? was the close of the tenth century. Now, a son 
of this same Brian, and also one of his father’s chief warriors, are 
both described as asserting (on a certain occasion, in the reign of 
the same Brian)‘ that they had been tempted by the fairies to 
forsake their ancestral cause. “Often”, says Murchadh, “was I 
offered, in hills and in fairy mansions [2 s¢thatb ocus ¢ stthbrugaib), 


1 Even the expression “/o thalmain” may be held to denote the “ conical 
hill” of the fairies. Za/dmhainn is certainly the genitive of ¢a/amh, “the ground”; 
and so “ fo thalmain” signifies “under the ground”. But /o/man particularly 
denotes “amound”. And it, or the variant ¢#/man, is used in an Islay fairy tale 
(Campbell’s West Highland Tales, ii, 39) with special reference to one of’ those 
abodes of the “little people”. It may be added that the word translated the 
“solitudes” of the Feens, etc., might also be rendered the “secret places” or 
“ concealed places”. 

2 Leabhar na Fetnne, pp. 94-95. 

3 The “fairy mound” was also known as a “how” or “haug”, and its 
people as “how-folk”. To “break”, or break into a “how”, in the hope of 
obtaining treasure (an early form of burglary), was a well-known custom of the 
Danes. 

4 The War of the Gaedhil with the Gaill, pp. clxxviii-clxxix, note 5, and 
Pp. 172-173. 
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this world and these gifts; but I never abandoned for one night 
my country nor my inheritance for them.” As Murchadh’s response 
was evoked by a similar statement on the part of Dunlang, it thus 
appears that, in rifling the abodes of the “how-folk”, the Danes 
were robbing a race chen alive, and were not merely appropriating 
unclaimed treasure. ‘And, indeed, the Scandinavian accounts of 
“how-breaking” distinctly point out that this pastime involved a 
struggle of life and death with the armed inmate of the “how”. 

The evidence of Murchadh and Dunlang, then, shows that inter- 
course with “the fairies” was not a matter for wonder; and, more- 
over, that, for one reason or another, the latter desired to seduce the 
Gaelic-speaking people from their allegiance. That they were 
eventually successful with Dunlang seems pointed out by the state- 
ment, made elsewhere, that this Dunlang was himself a fairy 
(stoguidhe).' And it is well known that “Fairies”, as well as 
“Feens”, while possessing distinct innate attributes, were not averse 
to obtaining adherents from other races, who thus became “ Feens” 
and “ Fairies” by adoption. 

In the instance of Murchadh and Dunlang, however, the Fens 
are not named; and it is a matter for conjecture whether they 
ought to be included among the Fairies there spoken of. But, at 
any rate, the incident shows that the Fairies (if not the Feens) 
formed an active, existent caste or race, subsequent to the date of 
Brian’s famous victory over the Danes; and that the Danish in- 
roads on their doons, brochs, hows, etc., in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin had not by any means annihilated them as a people. 

Of this robbery of the “ how-folk” by the Danes in the Dublin 
district, something further may be said in passing. The exact date 
of these raids is stated to have been 862 A.D., when the Danes 
overran the whole district of the Boyne and Blackwater (co. Meath), 
and broke into the “ fairy hills” of that region ; one of which, that 
of New Grange, is probably the most interesting example of its 
class that is at present known to archzologists.? Therefore, the 
booty which the Danes thus obtained in 862 must have formed a 
portion of that captured by King Brian, after his victory, in the 
year 1000. And it is clear enough that it was this special treasure 


1 Dr. Todd, in mentioning this and the other relative circumstances, refers 
the reader to “ Mr. O’Kearney’s Introd. to the Fes Tighe Chonain (Ossianic 
Soc.) p. 98 sg.”-—and to O’Flaherty’s Ogygia, iii, c. 22, p. 200. 

2 See Sir W. R. Wilde’s Beauties of the Boyne, Dublin, 1849, p. 202. The 
same work refers (p. 24) to “sidh Nechtain, the fairy hill of Nechtain”, where 
the river Boyne rises, but does not state whether early Dane or modern 
archzologist has ever investigated it. (It is now knownas the Hill of Carbury.) 
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that the chronicler referred to when he spoke of the hoards which 
the Danes sought out and discovered “in concealment under 
ground” and “in the various solitudes (or secret places) belonging 
to Feens or to Fairies”. 

Ought “ Fairies”, then, to be identified with the “ Feens” and 
“Pechts” of history and tradition? Everyone knows that the 
fairies were “ little people” who lived in “hollow hills’, and who 
possessed “ supernatural power”. We have already seen that, both 
in Scotland and in Northumberland, the Pechts are classed with 
the Fairies in the memory of the people. And from the brief 
references just made, one would be disposed at the first glance to 
say that the two names applied to one people. But all the people 
who form the subject of consideration in these pages belong, even 
in their most modern and most modified phases, to the past ; and 
in looking down that long vista one is often deceived by the “ fore- 
shortening” effects of distance, which seems to unite what is really 
distinct and separate. Still, it is evident that “Fairies” have so 
many points in common with “Feens” and “ Pechts” that they 
must all, at least, be classed together. 

The Gaelic accounts do not, of course, refer to the “ Fairies” 
under that name. It is therefore unnecessary to add anything 
here to the many attempted solutions of the etymology of “ Fairy”. 
But the Gaelic records speak of these people as the /7r Szthe, or 
Daoine Sithe—the Sithe-folk. As already pointed out, this word 
is pronounced as if spelt Shee or Sheeyé. It is also written Szdhe, 
and this brings us to the older spelling before the dental had been 
aspirated out of existence. The older form of the word is Side, 
presumably pronounced as Sheed? What are the conclusions 
arrived at with regard to these /zr Sidhe ? 

“We know now”, says a recent writer, already quoted, “ that the 
Sidhe were early peoples and their gods, incorporated into the 
following races..... We find under the Arctic Circle, and 
among the Finns and other ‘ Altaic’ or Turanian tribes of Russia, 
the same belief in ‘ Tshuds’ or vanished supernatural inhabitants of 
the land, pointing to the same mixture of ideas we find in Ireland 
concerning dispossessed peoples of a different tongue but high 
civilisation, whose record remains only in legend. The ‘shee’ of 
Ireland is the same word we find in Asia, but softened down in 
pronunciation. Among the early Russians and Irish we can safely 
infer the Turanian underfolk with its myths and manners of life, 
its subterranean dwellings and repute as magicians ; in both we 


1 In Ayrshire, according to Dr. Jamieson, Fane signifies “a fairy”. 
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perceive remarkably clever members of the Finno-Ugrian women- 
folk gaining a power over chiefs of the conquering hordes, and 
going down into legend as supernatural Sidhes or Tshuds.”? 
According to this writer, then, the “ Fairies”, whose treasures were 
seized by the Danes of Dublin in the ninth century, belonged 
to the Turanian or Finno-Ugrian race of the Tshuds. And the 
traditions current in Ireland and Scotland regarding the /zr Sidhe, 
are counterparts of those current in the north of Europe with 
regard to the Zshuds. It does not certainly tend to the simpli- 
fication of a very complex question to discover that the North 
Europeans, who remember so much about those 7s/uds, are the 
very people who, of all modern Europeans, seem to have most 
resemblance to the Fir Sidhe. In reviewing a recent collection of 
Lapp folk-tales, Mr. Ralston states that “the traditions relating to 
the constant struggle maintained between the Lapp aborigincs and 
their foreign enemies” form an important portion of the collection. 
“ The first nine stories all refer to the foes known as 7sjuderne, the 
Tsjuder—the Chudic Finns of the Baltic and other coasts. When 
these dreaded enemies appeared, the Lapps would take refuge in 
their underground retreats.” Thus,in accepting 7shud as identical 
with Szde or Sidhe, we have to recognise that the people so named 
were the bitter foes of the very race that most resembles them—the 
“underground” folk of Lapland. Perhaps the explanation of this 
apparent contradiction is, that the fact of antagonism existing 
between two nations is no proof of any great racial difference 
between them. 

To return, however, to the Szdhe people of the British Islands. 
The Blackwater valley of Leinster, whose “fairy” strongholds and 
abodes were entered and plundered by the ninth-century Danes, 
reminds one by its name that the Blackwater valley of Munster is 
also famous for its fairy associations. In one of Mr. William 
Black’s novels (Shandon Bells) there are frequent references to a 
chief of the Fir Sidhe named /verna,> who is remembered as the 
leader of the “little people” of the south-west. His chief residence 
appears to have been a certain Kuockfierin, or Fierna’s Hillock, 
which has perhaps been investigated by local archzologists. 
Several of the Limerick traditions relating to Fierna have been 





1 Mr. Charles de Kay, in Zhe Century of July 1889, p. 437. 

2 See Mr. Ralston’s review in The Academy of May 11, 1889. 

3 It is no doubt owing to the infusion of Spanish blood in southern 
Ireland, still visible in the complexion, as well as in the surnames (such as 
Costello and Jago, z.¢., Diego) of people in that neighbourhood, that this Fierna 
receives the most un-British title of “ Don” prefixed to his name. 
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contributed by Mr. David Fitzgerald to the Revue des Traditions 
populaires (April 1889), and one of these tells how a mysterious 
stranger one night aroused a poor cripple and gave him a letter to 
take to Fierna. The messenger entered the fairy “hill”, where he 
saw the chief—an old, white-bearded man. On reading the letter, 
Fierna declared it to be a challenge of battle on the part of the 
“ King of the Sidkfir of the North” ; a challenge which Fierna was 
loath to accept, because, as he explains, “my people of Munster 
are the weaker party”. 

This legend, then, shows the Fir Sidhe (or Sidhfir) as a people 
not always friendly to each other, although of kindred race. More- 
over, it suggests that those of Ireland were divided into at least two 
sections—-the Sidhfir of Munster and those of “the North”. When 
we remember that in the ninth century “ Feens and Fairies” were 
equally regarded as owners of the “underground” dwellings which 
were then plundered (and which still remain), it is noteworthy that 
in this very detail we have another parallel between the two castes 
—if they were two. For the “ Feens” of Ireland were also divided 
into sections, and it may be remembered that two of these—“ the 
Feens of Leinster and the east of Ulster”, and those of “ Connaught 
and the west of Ireland”, were referred to on a previous page as 
engaged in building a famous hill-fort for their great leader, Fin. 
If the “ Sidhfir of the North” were not the same as the Feens of 
Leinster and the east of Ulster, they occupied much of the same 
ground, and had so many points in common, that it is difficult to 
say wherein they differed. 

Nor is this deduction at variance with the belief that the people 
just named were one with the Pechts of history. For the Cruithné 
of Ulster formed a distinct division of the Pechts ; and, indeed, to 
be still more specific, were latterly associated with the eastern part 
of that province. And, as for internecine warfare, that forms no 
obstacle to the identification of the historical Pechts, in their later 
stages, with the Szdhfir of popular legend. 

Like the rivers of the same name in Leinster and Munster, 
there is a Blackwater in Perthshire which has fairy traditions, and, 
in consequence, the valley through which it flows is known as 
Glenshee (G/eann-sith). It is also remembered as a favourite 
hunting-ground of the Feens. Here they used to come, says an 
ancient poem,! to chase the deer and elk. The stories of Fin and 
his Feens are full of references to their hunting exploits. And an 


1 The Death of Diarmaid, by Allan MacRuaridh. See the Dean of 
Lismore’s Book, p. 30 (Eng. version), and p. 21 (Gaelic). 
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old poem! recites how, even while Ireland was chiefly peopled and 
ruled by another race, the ancient rights of the Feens, in this as in 
other respects, were still duly acknowledged. Fin, we are told, 


“possessed the old rights 
Which previously were his. 
From Hallowmass on to Beltin, 
His eens had all the rights. 
The hunting without molestation, 
Was theirs in all the forests.” 


The “rights” possessed by these people between All Hallow-tide 
and Beltin, or from the first of November to the first of May, were, 
according to Keating,? that they were quartered upon the country- 
people, who had to support them during all that period. But from 
the first of May on to the first of November, the Feens were obliged 
to support themselves, which they did by hunting and fishing. It 
was during this latter period, therefore, that “the hunting without 
molestation was theirs in all the forests”. Perhaps the expression 
“all the forests” is too comprehensive. Mr. J. F. Campbell, in 
referring to the Feens,’ speaks of their “ maintaining themselves by 
hunting deer, extensive tracts of land being allotted to them for 
that purpose”. Perhaps, also, the word “forest” ought to be under- 
stood much in the way that “deer forest” now is. 

“Tt was said at that time”, says a West Highland tale,* “that 
Ireland was a better hunting-ground than the Scotch Highlands ; 
that there were many great beamed deer in it, rather than in the 
Highlands. It was this which used to cause the Feens to be so 
often in Ireland.” Nevertheless, the poem by Allan MacRuaridh, 
already referred to, states that the Perthshire Glenshee (or, rather, 
the more important of the two Perthshire glens so named) was 
famous as a hunting-ground of the Feens, for the reason that it 
abounded in “deer and elk”. Whether the “elk” of the one writer, 
and the “great antlered deer” of the other, represent the same 
animal, or two separate species now extinct in these islands, is 
uncertain. In the account contributed to the (Old) Statistical 
Account of Scotland, the minister of the parish of Clunie, Perth- 
shire, which is not very far from Glenshee, remarks (ix, 256-7, note): 
“ The head of the urus has been dug up in this neighbourhood, as 
also the palmated horns of the elk, together with the horns and 


1 Dean of Lismore’s Book, pp. 141-43 (Eng.) and 108-11 (Gaelic version). 
2 History of Ireland; Reign of Cormac Ulfada. 

3 West Highland Tales, 1, xiii. 

* The Lay of Osgar: West Highland Tales, 11, 304-5. 
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skeletons of large deer, supposed to be the moose-deer.”! One of 
the tales of the Feens, which is common from county Mayo to 
Sutherlandshire, says Mr. J. F. Campbell, has reference to the 
hunting of an animal called the /on-dubh, which word Mr. Campbell, 
on the suggestion of his collector (Mr. MacLean), believes ought to 
be translated “black elk”. This “black elk”, then, which the Feens 
used to hunt, was an animal of much greater size than the deer, on 
the testimony of these tales, told in the degenerate days when the 
“black elk” and its hunters had become only a memory. “These 
[tales] say date from the days when men hunted elks in Erin, as 
they now do in Scandinavia”, says Mr. Campbell.? In which case, 
of course, the tales are very old. It is to be remembered, however, 
that at the battle of Gawra, and, indeed, long after that date, the 
Feens of Scandinavia were in association with those of Ireland and 
of Scotland ; and traditions relating to animals long extinct in 
Britain might really refer to incidents in Scandinavia, within com- 
paratively modern times. But, on the other hand, there is the 
visible testimony of the “palmated horns of the elk, together with 
the horns and skeletons of large deer, supposed to be the moose- 
deer”, dug up in the very neighbourhood which is famous as a 
favourite hunting-ground of the Feens, where they came “to chase 
the deer and elk”. The inference is, then, that either the tales 
which relate to that time are very old, or else that the animals 
referred to did not become extinct in these localities at a very 
remote date. 

In the Introduction to his West Highland Tales, Mr. Campbell 
has several pages (ci-cix) in which he brings together, with much 
force, his reasons for believing that Fairies, Picts, and Lapps were 
practically one people. And one of his deductions, after a certain 
reference, is this: “ Fairies, then, milked deer, as Lapps do.” In 
this assumption, we may perhaps see a clue to the identification of 
the “large deer” hunted by the Feens, which may or may not have 
been the same as the elk. For the deer milked by Lapps is the 
reindeer. Even at the present day there is an abundance of rein- 
deer-lichen on the higher mountains of Scotland, and there is 
therefore nothing in the physical characteristics of the place to 
interfere with Mr. Campbell’s hypothesis that the fairy “ herds of 
Glen Odhar” were herds of reindeer. The figure of the reindeer 
incised on the monumental stone near Grantown, in the same 


1 He adds: “Some of these horns, which are of an amazing size, are in 
the custody of the Duke of Athole, and of Mr. Farquharson of Invercauld.” 
2 Tales, 11,107. The story referred to is on pp. 102-6, 
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quarter of Scotland (of which a representation is given on page 122 
of Dr. Anderson’s Scotland in Early Christian Times), may thus 
have been “ drawn from life” at that very place. 

“ Hunting appears all along to have been a favourite amusement 
of the Seelie Court’, says a writer on the fairies of Clydesdale} 
“and innumerable are the stories which are told concerning the 
magnificence and splendour of the royal retinue.” There is also a 
Highland tale? which describes how the dwarfs used to be seen 
“hunting on the sides of Ben Muich Dhui, dressed in green, and 
with silver-mounted bridles to their horses which jingled as they 
rode.” Anda writer of the seventeenth century tells* “ how there 
was a King and Queen of Pharie, of such a Court, and train, as they 
had, and how they had the teind [tithe] and dutie, as it were, of all 
corn, flesh, and meale, how they rode and went alongs the sides of 
hills, all in Green apparel.” That green was the special colour of 
the fairies, everybody knows. And that it was also the colour of 
the Feens is what certain sections of the people of modern Ireland 
do not allow one to forget. 

Thus, in regarding these people as hunters, any distinction 
between “ Feens and Fairies” seems to vanish altogether. Although 
it does not appear to be stated in so many words that the Feens 
“had the tithe and dutie, as it were, of all corns, flesh, and meale”, 
yet the same fact is practically stated when we are told that, during 
the six months of autumn and winter, the Feens were kept in 
idleness by the people of the country (“billeted upon the country”, 
as Keating has it), and this as a matter of right. The very dates 
upon which this period began and ended—Hallow-E’en and Wal- 
purgis-night—are pregnant with “ fairy” associations. And when 
the green-clad Feens, typified by their dwarf chief, had the ex- 
clusive right of hunting, during the spring and summer months, up 
till the end of October, over “extensive tracts of land allotted to 
them for that purpose”, they could not have differed from those 
little people who are even yet remembered as “ hunting on the sides 
of Ben Muich Dhui, dressed in green”. And it was distinctly 
understood that this right was theirs “ without molestation”. There 
is a real matter-of-fact meaning in the ballad, placed in the mouths 
of people of a taller race, and relating to that period and those 
privileged hunters— 


1 Scots Magazine, vol. iii, 1818, p. 154. 

* One of Miss Juliana Horatia Ewing’s Old-Fashioned Fairy Tales : “The 
Laird and the Man of Peace.” 

3 George Sinclair, in Satan’s Invisible World Discovered. 
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“Up the airy mountain, 
Down the rocky glen, 
We daren’t go a-hunting, 
For fear of little men.” 


Of which the historical interpretation, as applied to Scotland, 
apparently is, that these popular traditions relate to the time when 
the Pechts, conquered by the Scots, who subsequently were rein- 
forced by various later immigrant races, still retained a certain 
amount of independence, with special rights in certain districts, 
reserved to them as “ Pecht lands”. Their dwarfish stature is seen 
from the very word by which they are known, as well as from the 
dwellings they inhabited. Their small horses are spoken of in the 
earliest accounts of them,! and indeed still survive, though no 
doubt in blended forms, as the small breeds of Galloway, Shetland, 
and various parts of England. Their favourite colour gave them, 
in their earliest days, the title of Green Men or Virides ; although 
then the colouring was applied in a more primitive fashion. 

Apart from all the resemblances specially referred to, there is a 
general association in the popular mind between Pechts and Fairies. 
Both are regarded as extinct races, and the date of their disap- 
pearance, though vague, points to the one period; and _ localities 
known as the abodes of Pechts are also known as the abodes of 
Fairies. For example, an antiquary of that neighbourhood (Sir 
Herbert Maxwell) states that “the fortified promontory of the Mull 
[of Galloway] is locally believed to have been the last stronghold 
to which the Picts of Galloway retired before an overwhelming 
force of Scotic (?) invaders”. In the same paper,? and referring to 
the same promontory, the writer specifies “a small fortification 
called the ‘ Dunnan’, credited with having been a favourite haunt 
of the fairies’. Again, the famous Pictish hill-fort in Forfarshire, 
known as the “ White Cater Thun”, is equally famous as a fairy 
stronghold. This celebrated fortress has been described on a 
previous page. It crownsa hill in the neighbourhood of the ancient 
city of Brechin, the centre of a district which was indisputably a 
territory of the Pechts. Even yet one may discern in the ruins of 
this fort the traces of the dwellings which so closely characterise 
the architecture of the Pechts, the chambers made within the 
thickness of the wall. Within the long elliptical enclosure of the 


1 See Ritson’s Annals of the Caledonians, Edin. 1828, vol. i, p. 12 (quoted 
from Dion Cassius, 1. 76, c. 12). 

? Which appears in the Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland, 1885-86, pp. 76-90. 
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White Cater Thun there are, indeed, faint traces of other buildings; 
but the great majority of its garrison must have been housed, after 
the fashion of the race, in the chambers that are traceable all 
along the actual rampart itself. And of this chambered fortress 
local tradition states that it was “the abode of fairies, and that a 
brawny witch carried the whole [of the stones] one morning from 
the channel of the West Water [a neighbouring river] to the summit 
of the hill, and would have increased the quantity .... but for 
the ominous circumstance of her apron-string breaking, while 
carrying one of the largest! This stone was allowed to lie where 
it fell, and is pointed out to this day on the north-east slope of the 
mountain! This tradition, it may be remarked”, continues our 
authority,’ “however outré, is curious from its analogy to that 
concerning the castles of Mulgrave and Pickering in Yorkshire, 
the extensive causeways of which are said to have been paved by 
genii named Wada and his wife Bell, the latter, like the Amazonian 
builder of Caterthun, having carried the stones from a great 
distance inher apron!” Among all the exaggeration and confusion 
of these statements two things are quite discernible—the identity 
of Pechts with fairies or other “ supernaturals” in general—and (in 
particular) the identity of the descriptions given of people so de- 
nominated, in the region of Caterthun and of Yorkshire, and the 
descriptions of the Northumbrian Pechts as quoted on a previous 
page.” Indeed, the accounts given of the Pechts in the locality 
last-named, as well as some features of the traditional builders of 
Abernethy round-tower, render it impossible to distinguish, in these 
two cases, between “ Pechts” and “ Fairies”, or “Witches”. And 
this, indeed, as we have seen, was the popular belief. 

The conclusion, therefore, to be drawn from what has been said 
upon this subject is that, although the term Pzct or Pecht has been 
chosen by History as that by which a certain race of people, once 
found in Scotland, ought to be remembered, yet that term indicates 
nothing more than 7vow or Dwarf, either of which names might 
as reasonably have been chosen as their synonym Pecht. And 
that when one speaks of Pechts, Trows, or Dwarfs, one is speaking 
of the same kind of people—the mound-dwellers, or “underground” 
races of the past. Further, that the people traditionally remem- 
bered in Shetland as /ixus belonged to that group ; as also those 
whom Gaelic folk-lore styles the Fecnne. And that, along with 
many other popular terms not here enumerated, one of the names 


1 Mr, A. Jervise, The Land of the Lindsays, Edinburgh, 1853, p. 265. 
2 Page 185. 
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by which such people have been widely known is that of “the 
Fairies”. 

But, in drawing these inferences from the statements which 
have been made in the foregoing pages—perhaps with too much 
abruptness and too little amplification—there are two considera- 
tions which must not be left out. One is, that although it has 
been necessary, for several good reasons, to localise the question 
very much, it is by no means meant that the people under dis- 
cussion ought to be restricted to the area which has been chiefly 
under our eyes, or that they have never been known to History 
except by the name which has been here adhered to. The other 
consideration is that the class of people generally spoken of as 
“supernatural” cannot be disposed of and classified so easily as 
some writers of the “realistic” school have seemed to think. There 
are many objections to be faced and explained before that can be 
done. Not that there is much difficulty presented by the quaint 
fancies of the poets and artists regarding the “little people”, for 
these fancies did not arise until the little people had, in certain 
localities, become a mere memory, only really believed in by the 
classes that cling most to traditional history. Other stories and 
attributes of “the fairies” and their kindred are also explicable 
enough; the result, in some cases, of fear, imagination, and trickery, 
or,as in the cases of the “fairy ring” and “Jack o’ lanthorn”, the 
result of natural causes; although the last two examples are 
doubtless each rooted in an earlier characteristic of the fairies of 
flesh-and-blood. But when many such objections have been 
successfully encountered, there still remain others that cannot be 
explained in the same way. These need not be particularised here. 
But, in spite of all the difficulties of the kind referred to, the 
“realistic” theory has always at hand an obvious and infallible test 
of the general accuracy of its deductions. 


DAVID MACRITCHIE. 
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HE new edition of the work in which M. D’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville discussed the early settlement of Europe’ will excite 
the interest of scholars, and perhaps revive some keenly debated 
controversies. Twelve years ago, when the book first appeared, its 
author was recognised as the worthy successor of Lenormant and 
Zeuss in the investigation of the basis and beginnings of European 
history. What Zeuss did for the “Germans and their neighbours”, 
the learned editor of the Revue Celtique has done for the Conti- 
nental Celts. He was first drawn to the subject by the desire of 
explaining the strange force of the Celtic advance, which for a 
moment broke the power of Rome, and afterwards shook with its 
violence the civilised world of the Greeks. His plan was to 
illustrate the history of the invading tribes by a full description of 
their environment, to identify the peoples whom they thrust aside, 
or who succeeded in resisting their attack, and to show how far 
their power extended until they in turn had to retreat before other 
hordes pushing on to take part in the occupation of our continent. 
In the course of his work he made a collection of all the ethno- 
logical traditions which were preserved by the writers of antiquity, 
not only with regard to the Celts themselves, but with respect also 
to all the earlier occupiers of the Mediterranean region with whom 
they came into contact. He has, moreover, undertaken the task of 
tracing back the record of Aryan culture to the time when the 
forefathers of the chief nations of Europe were settled as an un- 
divided people in the home where they rested so long after their 
tedious migration from Asia. 

In this volume he deals only with the non-Aryan races who 
held the Mediterranean sea-board, and the first approach of the 
“Indo-European” vanguard, which preceded by many ages the 
arrival of the Celts and the Greeks. At the beginning of the work 
a gathering of old texts and traditions, and a summary after the 
method of Lucretius, shows us the squalid life of the cave-men in 
the Cyclopean age. “Wonderfully savage and miserably poor”, 


1 Les Premiers Habitants de PEuropfe. Par H. D’Arbois de Jubainville, 
2de édition, tome premier (Thorin, Paris, 1889). 
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the Troglodytes dwelt in the clefts of the rocks, without any know- 
ledge of building or the use of metals. Like the Fenni in the 
North, “they had no horses, and no homes”, and their hope of life 
was in the arrows, “which for lack of iron they sharpened with 
tips of bone.” The picture of the cave-dwellers’ life is followed by 
a glimpse at the fabulous glories of Atlantis, from which myriads 
of warriors came to meet in arms “Busiris and his Memphian 
chivalry”; but, many ages before Plato told the tale, “the island 
disappeared and sank beneath the sea, and that is why in those 
parts the sea is impassable and impenetrable, because there is so 
much shallow mud in the way, caused by the sinking of the island.” 
We pass to the traditions of the half-forgotten Iberians, for whom 
so many writers have desired to find a birth-place in “ Atlantis”. 
According to the story of the Egyptian priests, which Socrates 
told in the Zzmeus, the walls of Athens formed the only barrier 
to stay the inroads of the armies from Iberia. M. D’Arbois de 
Jubainville is inclined to give almost as wide a scope to the Iberian 
dominions. In accordance with a hypothesis, which has perhaps 
been too lightly adopted, he gives them the British Isles and all the 
western coasts of the Continent, Spain, and Italy, and the islands 
between, and even some parts of Greece. The Sicanians, in his 
view, were Iberians established on the banks of the Seine: “Les 
Sicanes d’Italie ont da venir de Gaule, le Sicanos serait la Seine, 
appelée Séquana par les Gaulois, qui aurait conservé en ce nom un 
mot antérieur a la période indo-européenne.” If we put Plato’s 
romance on one side, we shall find that there is really hardly 
anything known about the Iberian race. Herodorus, the myth- 
ologist, who is believed to have been contemporary with Plato, is 
cited as saying, in his “Story of Hercules”, that the Iberians of the 
Spanish coast were all of one race, though the tribes had different 
names. But Strabo’s account of the whole peninsula, which was 
founded on the personal explorations of Posidonius, shows us an 
assemblage of peoples using different languages and alphabets, 
with an extraordinary diversity of religious belief and social 
customs, which must make it very doubtful whether they could ever 
have formed a single nation, or founded a homogeneous and widely 
extended empire. A little more is known of the Pelasgians, who 
seem to have spread from Lydia over Greece and Thrace, and 
perhaps as far as Italy. M. D’Arbois de Jubainville holds that they 
established themselves in Apulia as early as the time of the 
advance of the Aryans into Southern Europe, and that a thousand 
years later another branch of the same stock became established in 
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Etruria. The story of the rise and decadence of the Etruscan 
power is told with a force and precision which has not been 
equalled by any preceding account of the mysterious “ Rasena”. 

In his second book he has endeavoured, by the patient com- 
parison of languages and ancient customs, to trace the Aryan 
settlers to their home in the east of Europe, where they may have 
remained for many centuries. The great separation of the Indo- 
European race is thought to have taken place about 2,500 years 
before the commencement of our era. One tribe, or group of 
tribes, must have chosen for its abode the valleys of the Hindoo- 
Koosh and “the slopes of high Pamir”; others spread gradually 
along the plains as far asthe Ural range, and crossing the mountains 
and the wide stream of the Volga, may have established their new 
settlements between the Baltic and the valley of the Danube. The 
researches of philologists have shown us that a considerable advance 
in civilisation must have been attained before the separation 
occurred. The Aryans of all the groups were organised in com- 
munities under a patriarchal system of government. They knew 
how to build houses with hearths and doors and windows: they 
had flocks and herds, and horses for their waggons, and could fence 
their homesteads against wild beasts; and they were especially 
distinguished by the art of weaving and spinning wool and linen 
for their clothes. The group which chose our continent for a home 
appear to have excelled especially in the knowledge of agriculture. 
In the languages which have separated like dialects from one 
archaic form of speech we find many old terms used in connection 
with ploughings, and the culture of grain-crops and vegetables, 
which are not found in the Aryan languages of Asia. The pictur- 
esque account of the arrival of one of the leading hordes would 
only be spoiled in a translation. “ Vétus d’étoffes de laine, le cou 
orné de colliers d’or et de bronze, la main armée d’épées de bronze 
et de couteaux de pierre, ils étaient assis dans leurs chars, que 
trainaient les boeufs et des chevaux sous le joug, et des troupeaux 
de vaches, de moutons, de chevres, de cochons et d’oies, les 
accompagnaient. Ils dresscrent leurs maisons de bois dans la vallée 
de Danube, dans les régions qui devaient étre un jour l’empire 
d’Autriche et l’Allemagne, et au grand étonnement des sauvages 
indigénes de ces contrées, tracerent dans ce sol encore vierge les 
premiers sillons de la charrue.” 

The Aryans who thus became established in Europe are supposed 
to have separated into three groups or subdivisions about 2,000 
years before the Christianera. The first, and the earliest to advance 
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across the Danube, may be called the Thracian group. M. D’Arbois 
de Jubainville considers that this set of tribes included not only the 
ancestors of the Thracians of Europe and Asia Minor, but the 
Illyrians and the Ligurians, who eventually occupied the Mediter- 
ranean coast from Genoa to the neighbourhood of the Ebro. The 
second principal group of nations, with whose history we are not 
yet concerned, will be found to comprise the peoples who became 
the progenitors of the Hellenic and Italiot races, as well as of the 
several branches of the wide-spreading Celtic stock. In his next 
volume the author will deal minutely with the vexed questions of 
the dispersion of the last-named race, and will attempt the solution 
of the problems arising from the ready fusion of the Celtic tribes 
with Iberians in Spain, and with the Ligurians as “ Celto-Ligyes” 
in the south of Gaul, and will also endeavour to explain the admix- 
ture of the Iapodes of the Adriatic coast with Celtic and Illyrian 
elements. The Germans and Slavs form the chief members of the 
remaining group, which, many centuries afterwards, spread over the 
centre of Europe, and occupied the ground left bare by the dis- 
persion of the Celts. 

So little is known of the ancient Ligurians, except the strange 
customs reported by Posidonius and a few legends of Hercules which 
seem rather to belong to the Celtic mythology, that we can hardly 
form any exact opinion about their Aryan origin. Much the same 
must be said about the Albanian mountaineers, if they are indeed 
the descendants of the ancient Illyrians. But the subject is very 
obscure, and we must await the results of the patient investigation 
of the Illyrian inscriptions which is now being carried on in North- 
ern Italy. With regard to the Thracian stock, a little more seems 
to be known, or to be conjectured, with some hope of arriving at a 
certain conclusion. The legendary kingdom of Midas extended 
from the gold mines beyond Macedonia to the furthest limits of 
Phrygia and Bithynia; and the opinion is gradually coming into 
favour that the Thracians first brought the Aryan culture into 
Greece, and afterwards extended their conquests into the western 
parts of Asia Minor, perhaps about a thousand years before the 
beginning of our era. 

M. Fustel de Coulanges! has now brought out another instal- 
ment of his great work on the history of feudalism. In a previous 
volume he discussed, under the modest title of an inquiry into 
“Certain Historical Problems”, the tenure of the Roman co/onus, the 


1 Histoire des Institutions Politiques de PAncienne France. Par Fustel 
de Coulanges. La Monarchie Frangue. (Hachette, Paris, 1888.) 
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system of agriculture known to the ancient Germans, and the judicial 
organisation of the Frankish kingdoms. One of his chief points 
was to show the weakness of the evidence by which a popular 
school of historians endeavoured to show that the judicial system 
of the Franks was borrowed from the institutions of the free 
Germans, as described by Tacitus. The present volume is concerned 
with the Merovingian monarchy, and its relations on the one side 
to the Roman methods of government, and on the other to the 
ancient customs by which the power of the German kings had 
been controlled. The history of private institutions, the incidents 
of free or allodial tenure, and the growth of the system of 
“ Beneficia”, under which lands and offices were granted in return 
for personal service, are reserved for a later portion of the work. 
The period over which the inquiry extends does not coincide with 
the whole existence of the Merovingian dynasties, but covers a 
space of about 180 years, from the point when the whole of Gaul 
had come under the sway of the Merovingian kings to the time 
when their power was really, though not nominally, extinct. 
Passing over the period of gradual conquest, we may say that the 
Merovingian power was actually established in the year 506. The 
race of “long-haired kings” was not extinguished until the middle 
of the eighth century ; but after the year 687 they bore only a 
nominal sway, under the control of mayors of the palace. In 
examining the history of this period of nearly two centuries, M. 
Fustel de Coulanges has passed in review the minutest details of 
the chronicles, the codes of law, and the public and private documents 
which have survived to our own time. The methods of patient 
investigation which ensured such a brilliant success to his work on 
La Cité Antique have now been applied to a far more complicated 
problem. The task of determining the proportion of Roman and 
barbarian elements in that civilisation which prepared the way for 
the Carolingian empire, however difficult it may be, must be faced 
before the origin of the feudal system can be explained. If 
feudalism, as some have supposed, was the outcome of purely 
Teutonic institutions, its beginnings ought to be revealed by a close 
examination of the “documents” of the Merovingian history. It 
has often been said, indeed, that the Merovingian kings did actually 
grant their domains to soldiers, who held them by a precarious 
tenure in return for service in war. But when the contemporary 
evidence is examined, we find that this story breaks down. “II est 
tout a fait inexact”, says M. de Coulanges, “que les rois aient 
concédé leurs domaines en bénéfices a leurs guerriers, inexact que 
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les guerriers aient retenu ces terres malgré les rois, inexact que les 
rois mérovingiens aient perdu leurs domaines, inexact que leur 
impuissance soit venue de ce qu’ils les eussent aliénées, Toute 
cette théorie, si ingénieuse qu'elle soit, ne supporte pas le contact 
des documents.” The truth seems to be, that the feudal system 
originated at a later time in an adaptation of the personal service 
due to the Teutonic king or chieftain from his faithful followers to 
the Roman notion of the dual ownership of land. 

The discussion as to the source of the Frankish civilisation has 
a special interest for Englishmen. We have, in this country, to 
contend with a favourite theory that there was an absolute continuity 
in our insular institutions from the fall of the Roman power into 
medizval times. In some parts of Europe, and certainly in some 
parts of France, continuity of this kind may be traced. But with 
regard to our own country it seems certain that we derived our 
legacies of imperial culture from the Continental kingdoms of the 
Franks. Even our English forms of kingship are said to have been 
derived from the same source ; the Franks having learned, as soon 
as they occupied the country round Cambray, to choose kings from 
their noblest family “to rule their states and shires”. M. de 
Coulanges admits the fact of this first election. He denies, however, 
that the monarchy continued to be in any sense elective during the 
period which he has chosen for examination. The English kings 
seem to have gradually extended their power as the fall of the lesser 
states led to the conception of a territorial sovereignty ; the dignity 
of the consecrated monarch grew in proportion to the decadence of 
the old nobility, and the rise of the thanes or “ nobles by service”. 
The right of the English people to elect their kings was kept 
up theoretically, though the choice may have been restricted to a 
selection of some member of a particular family ; but among the 
Franks under the Merovingians the principle of popular election 
seems to have disappeared almost as soon as royalty was esta- 
blished. When Clovis died, we are told, his four sons took the 
kingdom and divided it in equal shares. When one of the sons 
died, his brothers killed the infant heirs, and again divided the 
inheritance. When Childebert died without issue, his brother 
“took his kingdom and treasure for himself”. It appears, indeed, 
as if the monarchy was treated as being subject to the ordinary law 
of division among sons, like any private inheritance. We have got 
far away from “the choice of the king” which Tacitus found among 
the peoples of ancient Germany. We might indeed go further, and 
say that the national councils themselves, at which all popular 
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questions had once been decided, appear to have fallen into com- 
plete desuetude among the Romanised Franks in Gaul. Those who 
see the beginnings of a Parliament in the annual inspection of the 
army on the Champs de Mars, have thought that a series of national 
assemblies might be traced through the 6th century, and even 
beyond that time. M. de Coulanges, after considering the 
authorities, is of opinion that this is a mere mistake. “L’usage 
des assemblées nationales, telles que Tacite les avait décrites en 
Germanie, n’a pas été transporté en Gaule par les Francs. I] n’ya 
pas eu au sixi¢me siécle d’assemblées franques.” He would pro- 
bably not contest the fact that there were great popular assemblies 
for judicia] purposes, such as M. Beaudouin has recently described 
in his work on the participation of the freemen in amen work 
under the Frankish law.! 

The king appears to have been the only source of legislative au- 
thority, although the laws are in some cases promulgated under the 
advice of the Council, or the “ great men tiie Palace”. There is, we 
may add, no sign of any distinction between the authority exercised 
by the Merovingian kings over the several nationalities among their 
subjects. The Franks and “Romans” seem to have equally 
acknowledged the absolute and despotic power of the Crown. The 
king, indeed, was styled “Rex Francorum”, and did not claim the 
territorial dignity of a king of Neustria or Austrasia. But, with 
the exception of this single survival from antiquity, we can hardly 
find any similarity betwen the Merovingian monarch and the 
soldier-kings of the age of Arminius and Maroboduus. The Mero- 
vingians, in fact, endeavoured in all things to ape the majesty of 
Rome, or at least to imitate as best they could the glories of the 
court of Ravenna and the magnificence of the Visigoths at Bord- 
eaux. From the days of Clovis they had borrowed the titles of 
the Roman officials in Gaul. They wore the chlamys and the 
purple tunic. Of one of them it was said that he took Czsar’s 
place, “tanquam consul aut Augustus, imponens vertici diadema”. 
They imitated the Byzantine luxury of the golden-throned Em- 
perors of the East, and were addressed in servile phrases as “Gloria 
Vestra” and “ Sublimitas Tua”. M. de Coulanges carries out the 
analogy into the minutest details. “Ils rétablirent les jeux du 
cirque et s’y montrérent en spectacle a la population. Ils 
appelaient leur trésor du nom de ‘ Fiscus’, comme les empereurs, 
ou encore ‘Sacellum Publicum’, et, comme les empereurs encore, 


1 La Participation des Hommes Libres au Jugement dans le Droit France. 
Par E. Beaudouin. Paris, Larose, 1888. 
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ils désignaient quelquefois leurs lettres par le mot ‘Oracula’. 
Enfin leur palais était le Sacrum Palatium.” The officers of their 
court were known by the same titles as the courtiers whose duties 
are described in the Motzttia Imperiz Romani, and were clad, 
like them, in silken robes with belts of gold and precious stones. 
The palace, with its Prefect and Master of the Horse, its Count of 
the Sacred Patrimony, and a crowd of chamberlains and notaries, 
can have been nothing but a close copy of the imperial court from 
which these titles were derived. It is curious to note that even 
the celebrated office of Mayor of the Palace, to which the regal 
power was in time transferred, was itself in all probability a legacy 
fromthe Empire. The “Cura Palatii”, to which Sidonius referred as 
the crown of a courtier’s career, and the “ Prefecture of the Palace”, 
which existed under Justinian and his successors in the Eastern 
empire, were apparently the sources in which the Mayoralty of the 
Palace originated. When we come to consider the administration 
of justice, the jurisdiction of the “Rachimburgs”, the judicial 
combat, and the system of compurgation by the oaths of interested 
witnesses, we seem to come upon German ground again. The 
ancient codes of the Salian and Ripuarian Franks are especially 
Teutonic in character, and we do not find that the character of the 
laws was much altered by the edicts and rescripts of the kings. 
This is what we might have expected, since popular notions of law 
and personal rights depend very little on the opinion of the ruling 
powers, and are determined rather by long custom and usage. But 
as to the whole character of the government of France during the 
selected period, it certainly seems as if M. de Coulanges has proved 
his case. On the one hand, he finds nothing but the bare elements 
of feudalism ; on the other, he sees a method of government 
quite foreign to the ideas of the ancient Germans. What he does 
find is the system of the Roman Empire in a degraded form, 
administered by barbarians, and decaying gradually from a general 
disorder of society without any shock of sudden revolution. “Le 
gouvernement mérovingien est, pour plus des trois quarts, la con- 
tinuation de celui que l’empire romain avait donné a la Gaule.” 


CHARLES ELTON. 


























THE BORROWING THEORY. 





R. NUTT’S remarks on the Borrowing Theory in relation to 
my Archaian Theory, in the Archeological Review for 
September, are so clear and pointed that I shall have no excuse if 
I am not also clear and pointed in the reply which I trust that I 
may be permitted to make. But let me say that I entitle this 
Paper “The Borrowing Theory” simply because Mr. Nutt refers to 
my Theory under that name. For myself I wholly repudiate the 
term. The Borrowing Theory is, in fact, but a theory by means 
of which the partisans of the current Spontaneous Development 
Theory, as I shall take leave to call it, help out their explanations. 
According to the current theory, a Savage myth in, say Hellenic 
Mythology, is a “ survival” of primitive Aryan culture, and a foreign 
God a “loan” from some such foreign traders, for instance, as the 
Pheenicians. But though people borrow good stories, they do not, 
I believe, borrow Gods, save very exceptionally. And the excep- 
tions will be found, I think, to strengthen the probability of the 
generality of the!aw. The Christian God genuinely “ borrowed” by 
the Negroes of the Gold Coast, though adapted by the people 
under the name of Nana-Nyankapon, “ Lord of the Sky”, was not 
looked on with favour by the priests of the native Deities, and has, 
therefore, got no established worship... And speaking generally, 
the mythological facts which it is attempted to explain by theories 
of “ survival”, and of borrowing”, not only, as I think, can, but must, 
be explained as resulting from such ethnological facts as the 
superimposition of different racial strata. Just as Psychology is 
now correlated with Physiology, Mythology must be correlated with 
Ethnology. Nothing in the known history of mankind has been 
more singularly permanent than Ethnological type, not physical 
only, but intellectual. It is not, therefore, the intellectual develop- 
ment of a Race, “ survivals” of the earlier stages, and “ borrowings”, 
but a mixed Ethnology, that gives a mixed Mythology. Ina word, 
people do not borrow, but inherit, their gods. And hence, rather 
than have my theory of Mythology called a “ Borrowing Theory”, I 
should prefer to have it called a Mixed Descent Theory. 


1 See Ellis, The Tshi-speaking Peoples, pp. 24-30. 
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But the current and the proposed Theories of Mythology are 
really founded on different conceptions of “ Primitive Culture”. 
According to current notions, “ Primitive Culture” is represented 
generally by existing Savages, and without taking note either of 
racial mixture or historical influence, I venture to affirm, on the 
contrary, that this is not only a wholly unverified, but an utterly 
unhistorical assumption ; and that the only “ Primitive Culture” 
of which we know anything is that arising from the contact of 
Colonists, zot Savages, with savage Aborigines, living, according to 
the tradition of these Colonists,’ araxtws Kal womep Ta Oepia, “ law- 
lessly, and after the manner of beasts”. The current theory 
assumes development and the origin of new stages of culture in a 
spontaneous, or at least quite indefinitely conditioned portion. I 
affirm, on the contrary, that the indispensable condition of develop- 
ment and of the origin of new stages of culture, is the conflict of 
Higher and Lower Races. Darwin and Wallace converted an 
unscientific into a scientific Theory of Organic Evolution, not by 
discovering a law, but by pointing out the consequences of a fact— 
the struggle for existence. And I venture to think that hardly 
less important with reference to a scientific theory of Social 
Evolution will be due recognition of the consequences of the fact 
of the struggle of Higher White with Lower Coloured and Black 
Races. 

1. I must, however, now proceed to reply in order to the more 
important queries and statements of Mr. Nutt. “We are told” by 
Dr. K. Krohn, says Mr. Nutt, “how the Finns got this or that 
idea from the Scandinavians, the latter from the Greeks, they from 
the Egyptians, and ¢hey—whence? From the Archaian White 
Race, Mr. Stuart-Glennie would perhaps say ?” 

The Egyptians—that is to say, the ruling class, the initiators of 
Egyptian civilisation—were themselves the main ancient branch of 
that demonstrably, not in antiquity only, but still, at the present 
day, world-wide-spread stock of White Races, which can be classed 
neither as Aryan, nor as Semitic. 

2. “ But did the latter zzvent the idea?” queries Mr. Nutt. 

Whether certain theological myths and historical traditions 
were invented by those Non-Semitic and Non-Aryan White Races 
(called by me, for the sake of brevity, Archaian White Races) who 
were the founders of the Egyptian and Chaldean civilisations some 
eight or ten thousand years ago; or whether these myths and 
traditions were invented by some other race or races; this we 


1 See Bérossos, xarbalxa. 
VOL. IV. Q 
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know, that no variants of these myths and traditions are comparable 
in antiquity with those found in the literatures of the Old Egyptian 
and Old Chaldean Empires—Empires whose Historic Period, 
certainly in the case of Egypt at least, goes back to 5000, or 
even, according to Maspero now, 5500 B.C., antecedent to which there 
was a so-called Mythical Age, of which, however, monuments still 
exist, and which, above all, appears already to have possessed 
written records.’ : 

3. “Upon what does the tortoise stand ?—I coined”, says Mr. 
Nutt, “for this Borrowing Theory, the epithet ‘revelationist’; the 
epithet has been cavilled at, but nothing has been suggested in its 
place. For be it noted, the theory implies that somewhere, to some 
one particular gifted race, the mass of ideas which underlie, and are 
the raw material of myth, was revealed.” 

By no means—only that certain typical forms of myth and 
tradition, instead of being invented by all, were invented by one. 

4. “If the Archaian White, or any other race”, continues Mr. 
Nutt, “ could, by the exercise of its mental and material faculties, 
originate and develop a system of myth, why should this capacity 
be restricted to it alone?” 

There is no question as to the restriction of mythopceic faculty, 
but only to the restriction of mythopceic form; and this, because 
it appears to be in the highest degree improbable, nor on merely a 
priori, but on @ posteriori grounds, that races with different brain- 
pans, and brains, ran similar fancies, quite independently into 
similar moulds. 

5. Proceeding “to briefly restate the opposing theory”, Mr. 
Nutt says, “every human race has at one time passed, or is at 
present passing, through a definite stage of culture, the distinguishing 
features of which, on the mental side, are best described by the 
term animistic.” 

I venture to affirm, after long study, and with a whole volume 
of collected facts to appeal to, that this assertion of an identity of 
spontaneous development in all human Races, Black, Coloured, and 
White, is not only opposed to the fundamental principles of the 
Darwinian theory of the Origin of Species, but to the vast mass of 
facts that point to quite different original conceptions of things, or 
Weltanschauungen, by the different Species, or as Darwin and 
Huxley respectively prefer to say, “Subspecies”, or “ Permanent 
Modifications” of mankind ; though, of course, among every race now 
one may find traces of ways of thinking as mixed as their blood. 


1 See Lenormant, Histoire Ancienne de Orient, t. iii. 
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And I will further venture to add, that never has a more unnecessary 
and disastrous term been introduced into science than that of 
“Animism”, confusing as it does two perfectly distinct notions, 
that of Fetish¢sm, in which things are conceived as themselves living, 
and that of Szrctzsm, in which things are conceived as irffluenced, 
or, it may be, dwelt-in by spzrits of which the existence is partially 
or completely independent of the things influenced, or dwelt-in. 

6. “It cannot be asserted”, continues Mr. Nutt, “that definite 
social conditions necessarily accompany this mental state, but, as a 
matter of fact, the two great institutions of Matriarchalism and 
Totemism are frequently found in combination with it.” 

As to Matriarchalism, it is now, I think, generally admitted that 
none of the theories of its origin hitherto proposed afford satisfactory 
explanation ; and I have ventured to raise the question whether a 
satisfactory explanation may not be afforded by the theory of its 
origin derived from my general Archaian theory,namely, that mother- 
rule, or the acknowledged superiority of women, with its various 
privileges of numerous husbands, etc., naturally originated in the 
actual superiority of women, that is to say, in the superiority of the 
women of a superior White Race, settling in territory occupied 
by lower Coloured and Black Races, whom the higher White Races 
so subdued by virile force and feminine fascination as to impose 
on them the civilising bonds of social, religious, and political 
institutions. 

7, “The forms in which the mythopceic faculty embodies itself, 
forms necessarily derived from the social condition of the race, 
show great sameness, owing”, says Mr. Nutt, “to the widespread 
prevalence of certain customs.” 

But whence this certainly unquestionable fact of “the widespread 
prevalence of certain customs” among the most diverse Coloured 
and Black Races? Whence, but from the equally “widespread 
prevalence”, as proved by the facts and authorities I have cited in 
various papers, the equally “widespread prevalence” of those Non- 
Semitic and Non-Aryan White Races, the founders, in Egypt and 
Chaldea, of civilisations in which we find side by side with the 
customs of a higher culture, those very matriarchal and totemistic 
“customs” more particularly referred to? 

8. “A mythic protoplasm”, Mr. Nutt tells us, “is common to all 
humanity, but worked up in its own way by each race, and the 
final outcome depends very much upon the stage of culture reached 
by the race when its mythology becomes fixed.” 

But how is any “stage of culture” reached by any race? That 
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is the point which none of the works on the Origin of Civilisation 
with which I am acquainted condescend to explain. They seem 
all to take for granted a spontaneous development, which I venture 
to think not only unverifiable as a fact, but unscientific as an 
hypothesis. But my Archaian theory is not so much a mere 
theory of the origin of Civilisation, as a co-ordination of the facts 
and traditions which, thus co-ordinated, reveal, not only what the 
dates, and what the localities, but what the conditions of the origin 
of Civilisation actually were. And the master-condition of all— 
as revealed not only by sculptured and painted portraits, but by 
the skulls, nay, by the mummies of the very men themselves, the 
initiators of Civilisation, and also, hardly less importantly, by the 
traditions of these men as to the origin of Civilisation—the master- 
condition of all was the action of physically, morally, and mentally 
higher, on physically, morally, and mentally lower, Races. Hitherto, 
Chinese Civilisation has appeared to countenance this theory of 
spontaneous development; but this, as hitherto imagined, im- 
memorial and isolatedly developing civilisation, has been now 
definitely proved by Professor De Lacouperie! to have originated in 
an Eastern immigration about 2300 B.c. from Elam, an immigration 
which carried with it, in myths and institutions, seeds from that 
ancient Chaldean Civilisation which had, by that time, been inherited 
also by the Semitic Babylonians. And I believe that, in a forth- 
coming volume, I shall be able yet more fully to prove that, in a 
westward immigration, carrying with them the seeds of Civilisation 
from the same primeval nursery in the Euphrates valley, as also in 
the Nile valley, the Classic Civilisations of Europe originated, Nor, 
if one succeeds in thus explaining the origin of the Civilisations of 
China and of Europe, is it, I think, likely that one will be baffled 
in similarly explaining the origins of all other Civilisations. In a 
word, I venture to think that due recognition of the contemporary 
fact of the world-wide distribution among Coloured and Black Races 
of non-Semitic and non-Aryan, yet both physically and mentally 
highly endowed White Races, together with due recognition of the 
historical fact that quite certainly the founders of the Egyptian, 
and most probably, if not, as yet, quite certainly, the founders of 
the Chaldean Civilisation, belonged to this primitive White Stock*?— 


1 See his Languages of China before the Chinese, and a long series of 
Papers in Zhe Babylonian and Oriental Record. 

2 In concluding a notice of my Paper on Zhe Traditions of the Archaian 
While Races (Trans. R. Hist. Soc.), Professor Sayce thus writes : “ At all events 
it is now certain that the Old Egyptians belonged to the White Race, Virchow’s 
researches having satisfactorily settled the question ; and it is highly probable 
that the Akkadians did so too.” (Academy, 3rd August 1889, p. 74.) 
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due recognition of these two facts will form the basis of what we 
have assuredly not hitherto been furnished with—a scientific theory 
of the Origin of Civilisation and of “stages of culture”. 

9g. Summing up the whole question, Mr. Nutt thus concludes: 
“Tt is contended that the underlying similarity of all mythologies 
is not due to their being more or less changed copies of one original 
exemplar, but to their having originated in one special stratum of 
the mental and social development of mankind.” 

That “the mental and social development of mankind”, in all its 
“ Permanent Modifications’—Black, Coloured, and White—has ever 
shown a spontaneous identity, even “in one special stratum”, is, I 
submit, just the point to be proved, and a point which it will be 
found, I believe, very difficult indeed to prove. To maintain that 
such Deitistic races as the White-skins everywhere are, and have 
been, were once such Demonistic races as the Coloured-skins even 
still predominantly are, as they have immemorially been, or were 
once such Fetichistic races as the Black-skinseven still predominantly 
are, as they have immemorially been,’ must imply, to everyone 
versed in the new physio-psychology, that the White-skins once 
were Coloured-skins and once were Black-skins. Now, the question 
may doubtless be for long yet incapable of a definitive solution ; 
but if one explicitly recognises this, one may perhaps justifiably 
add an opinion as to what appears to one the probabilities. I venture 
to say, therefore, that the probabilities arising from all the various 
relevant facts appear to me to point to an original evolution of, at 
least, two different but correlated anthropoid offshoots, in, at least, 
two different habitats, and in, at least, two different environments, 
and that in accordance with what I believe will be found to be 
a General Law of correlative Origins. But if one maintains 
that Whites have passed through “stages of culture” identical 
with those in which Blacks now are, or have been, found, all 
these probabilities as to original diversity of origin must be 
ignored, and one must maintain that a White is but a blanched 
Black, or that a Black is a dyed White. 

If one asks, therefore, whence the Archaian White Race 
derived those higher faculties of all kinds, of which, and of the 
splendid results of which, we find them already possessed on their 
first entrance on the arena of history, eight or ten thousand years 


1 Very instructive with respect to the Deities, or Greater Gods, found 
among other than White Races, are the remarks of Major Ellis on the borrowed 
negro God Nana-Nyankapon above referred to, p. 216,note, 77 he Tshi-speak- 
ing Peoples, p. 28, 
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ago ; there are, in the present state of our knowledge, these two 
possibly maintainable answers: either that they were blanched 
Blacks, or, as their own primeval traditions with one voice affirm, 
that they were 6f another and higher descent altogether. According 
to these same traditions, the Egyptians and Chaldeans of this 
Archaian White Species, or “Permanent Variety”, were elder 
brothers of the Semites and Aryans. In corroboration of these 
primeval traditions, recent research has located the origin of the 
Semites in Northern Arabia, where there were certainly the racial 
and other conditions of a modification of the Archaian Stock ; and 
recent research also tends to locate the origin of the Aryans either, 
as I have suggested, in the mid-sea mountainland of the Caucasus, 
or as others—and as, out of deference to Professor Sayce, I shall 
say—more verifiably perhaps, contend, on the eastern and western 
shores of the Baltic; but, in either case, in a region where there 
would be apt conditions for a modification of the Archaian Stock 
differing greatly from the Semitic modification. And I may add 
that, whatever the Primitive Centre of Origin and of Dispersion of 
the Aryans may have been, it seems tolerably certain that Trans- 
oxiana was, at least, the secondary centre of Dispersion of the 
Eastern, and thence the secondary centre of Dispersion of the 
Western Branch. And this is all that is of really historical import- 
ance with reference to the origin of the Aryan Civilisation, Asiatic 
and European. 


J. S. STUART GLENNIE. 






































THE HUNDRED OF SWANBOROUGH. 


T would probably surprise most people to learn that an officer 
of an antiquity so immemorial as the Alderman of a rural 
Hundred was still, in at least one instance, annually appointed 
down to the year 1860. Ina paper on “The Hundred of Swan- 
borough, Sussex”, contributed to vol. xxix of the Susser Archao- 
logical Collections (1879), by the late Mr. J. Cooper, some extracts 
relating to this Hundred are quoted from Rowe’s Survey of Lord 
Bergavenny’s Manors and Lordships, 1597-1622. It will be seen 
that some of its customs are of a very interesting and archaic 
character. 

This Hundred consisted of three parishes, Kingston, Iford, and 
(St. Anne’s) Westout, adjacent to Lewes. It had, as usual, two 
courts, the half-yearly. Court Leet, held at Kingston in the seven- 
teenth century, but eventually at Lewes, and the three-weekly 
Court, held at Lewes. Its officers were: (1) the Alderman ; (2) 
the Constable ; (3) the three “ Headboroughs”, one for each parish. 
These officers “ were chosen annually” at the Court Leet, but the 
mode of electing the Alderman is not mentioned. The Constable 
and the Headboroughs were chosen in the customary manner, the 
Leet jury presenting two names for each office to the steward of 
Lord Abergavenny, who presided over the Court Leet, and selected 
one of the two to fill each office. No Headboroughs were 
appointed after 1842, but the Alderman and Constable were still 
chosen till 1860. 

The most interesting feature about this Hundred is the payment 
of the Alderman for his services, by sheaves of wheat. The 
passage in the Swrvey runs thus: 


“The Alderman of this Hundred (as a recompence of his paynes, and 
in satisfaction of those moneys w™ he disburseth for the Hundred at the 
Shiriffes torne twice every yeare) is to have in Kingston by auncyent 
custome in sheafes of wheate as followeth, viz. of 16 yardes of landes late 
Cranes, now the Earle of Dorsetts, 2 (sheaves),” etc., etc. 


In all he received from 69} “ yardes” (z.¢., yardlands, “ virgatze”) 
in Kingston, 14 sheaves a year, and from 16 “yardes” in Iford, 5 
sheaves. This payment must have been commuted for money by 
the middle of the 17th century, for we find in the Parliamentary 
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Survey of 1651 that “the rent due, and payable from the inhabi- 
tants within the aforesaid Hundred, called the Alderman’s fines, is 
per annum 2s. 6d.” 

The Aldermen of Sussex Hundreds are referred to in a passage 
on the Hundred Rolls (quoted by Dr. Stubbs), relative to the 
Honour of Pevensey: “Et hundreda baroniz (de Aquila) dant 
ad auxilium Vicecomitis £9 17s. 6d. per quod barones et milites 
totius baroniz quieti sunt de secta ad comitatum, salvis Alder- 
mannis Hundredorum qui faciunt sectam ad comitatum pro hun- 
dredo” (Rot. Hund, ii, 204, 205). This officer is also referred 
to as “Bedellus qui vocatur Aldreman, qui dat pro balliva suz 
quatuor marcas, et nihil habet de certo de que possit dictam 
firman levare, nisi quod poterit extorquere a populo sibi subdito 
et injuste” (76. ii, 214). In the Custumals of Battle Abbey (ed. 
Camden Society) we find an entry, under the Manor of Wye (pp. 
124, 125), referring to the “ Albus Redditus Domini Regis de quo 
Abbas nichil habebit, set ballivus tantum ad opus Domini Regis 
levabit.” To this “ Albus Redditus” nine vills contribute, the total 
render being 14s. 3d. Of this we read: “Inde Vicecomiti xiiii 
sol.; Bedello, pro labore collect faeienda, iii den.” In this 
“ Bedellus” again we may see the rural Alderman. In the case 
of the Hundred of Swanborough, its three vills (“ Burrowes”) paid 
respectively eight shillings, eight shillings, and six shillings and 
twopence. Thus the total “Common Fine” of the Hundred was 
41 2s. 6d. annually. The payment tothe Alderman of the Hundred 
is always mentioned in conjunction with this common fine. 

In the Domesday of St. Paul’s we have valuable evidence (in 
the Survey of 1181) of these double payments (a) to the Sheriff, 
(4) to the Officer (“ prepositus”) of the Hundred, thus : 


Manor. To Sheriff. To Hundredman, 
t $.  @ 
Kadendon a aa 
Kenesworth . IT 0 O esveee 
Ardeley ere 
Sandon i acre 
Beauchamp .. $@ sans 5 0 
Wickham ee int 3 0 
Eadwulfsness... 20 Os ceases 5 0 
Heybridge err 4 0 
Tillingham eve QD 4 — eeveee 6 8 
Barling ins ee ———O gi 3.0 
Runwell : ;* ome 4 0 
Noiton se coe coceee I oO 
Navestock «+. a ae 8 0 
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Manor. To Sheriff. To Hundredman. 
S he SG 
Chingford... jas . wm 
Barnes a se 5 4 — ewasee ; 
Drayton or — 5 0 _—_ eeeees 
Sutton iil sh 3 0 — envene 


All these manors, except the four first and three last, are in 
Essex. But here, though the payments to the Sheriff may be 
parallel to those in the Swanborough case, the sums paid to the 
officer of the Hundred are clearly of a different character. It is 
evident, moreover, from this Survey, that both these classes of 
payment were, in the twelfth century, of a very unsettled character, 
and liable to attempts at extortion. 

Below the “ Alderman” of the Hundred were the three elected 
“Headboroughs”. These officers collected the “Common Fine” 
from their respective “boroughs”, and were responsible for their 
quota. It is noteworthy that at Kingston the sums due from the 
contribuant “yardes” amounted to only 6s., while the quota to be 
paid was 8s. Accordingly : 


“The residue of the common fine being r1s., the Jury at a Law-day in 
Sept. 44 Eliz. tooke order that the hedborowe in liewe thereof should have 
a bullocke leaze in Kingston gratis. But afterwards, mislikinge that course, 
all the Jury under their hands at a law-day holden 11th April 1 Jac. (I) 
ordered that for the said 115. residue of the common fine and towards the 
hedborowes paynes, the hedborowes should receive yearely,” etc., etc.? 


The above instance is a useful warning against precipitate as- 
sumptions that the payment of a village officer by an allotment 
of land is a remnant, where found, of primitive “ Aryan” custom. 


1 “Dicunt se tempore guerre dedisse vicecomiti v solidos et iiii den., et 
ii summas siliginis et i zdei dederunt ballivis hundredi” (p. 145). 

2 In Iford the “ hedborowe” had similarly a balance to the good allowed him 
for his “ paynes”. 


J. H. Rounp. 
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HENRY VIII AND THE ENGLISH MONASTERIES. AN ATTEMPT 
TO ILLUSTRATE THE HISTORY OF THEIR SUPPRESSION. 
By F. AIDAN GASQUET, Monk of the Order of St. 
Benedict. Vol. II, 1889, pp. viii, 611. With Maps} 


IN the present bulky volume the indefatigable author pursues his 
voluminous researches to the completion of his story. Amid the 
great mass of material before his hand, the difficulty must have 
been considerable to make his way, what to choose and what to 
reject; and if we have a fault to find, it is that the wealth of cir- 
cumstances somewhat impedes the flow of his narrative, the different 
points and divisions of which scarcely appear with sufficient dis- 
tinctness. But “I have steadily resisted”, says the author, “the 
temptation to make use of many incidents which would have 
added interest to my pages. . . . The mass of records ready 
to hand is all instructive.” It is as much by what he leaves out 
as by what he puts in that the skilful draughtsman gives a clear 
impression and heightens his picture. 

The way having been prepared by the “ visitors’” reports and 
other means before detailed, Parliament, obedient to Henry’s will, 
in the spring of 1536 passed an Act enabling him to deal with the 
lesser monasteries, religious houses whose incomes were under 
£200 a year. About the same time the “ Court of Augmentations” 
was Called into being for the purpose of dealing with the property 
coming to the king from the suppression of the religious houses. 
The records of this Court and the careful accounts kept by its 
treasurer are among the most valuable of Father Gasquet’s sources 
of information. The first-fruits of the dissolution was Calwich in 
Staffordshire, which was taken by the king’s commissioners on 
the 12th of May 1536, and the work of suppression was thence- 
forward carried on with such rapidity that, by the 8th of July, Chapuys 
wrote that “ what with monks, nuns, and persons dependent on the 
monasteries suppressed, there were over 20,000 who knew not how 
to live”. Stowe estimates that 10,000 people, masters and servants, 
had lost their livings by the “putting down” of the lesser monasteries, 


1 See Arch. Rev., vol. i, p. 144. 
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Mr. Gasquet reckons that 366 houses were put down under the 
Act by the end of a year and a half, ze, Michaelmas 1537. Of 
these, 37 were in Lincolnshire and over 50 in Yorkshire ; and it 
was in these parts, where the work was pushed on with vigour at 
the outset, that the population rose against the spoliation and 
destruction of the places they held in such reverence and affection. 


~The monastery at Hexham in Northumberland successfully 


offered armed resistance in the autumn of 1536, and shortly after- 
wards the popular discontent broke out in Lincolnshire. The 
author devotes a chapter to the causes and history of this rebellion ; 
among the former were the obnoxious income tax, granted two 
years before ; the Statute of Uses ; the dissolution of the religious 
houses, and the consequent destitution of the poor; and Crom- 
well’s inquisitorial injunctions to the clergy. The king’s commis- 
sioners were everywhere; and the glimpses given us of the 
desolation caused by the suppressions lead to wonder, not that 
there were risings, but rather that there were not greater troubles 
among the people thus disturbed by the revolution forcibly taking 
place in their midst. Nothing but the strong hand of Henry could 
have kept the people down. “ With bands of retainers and work- 
men imported from distant places, they (the commissioners) were 
carrying on the forced sales, dismantling the conventual churches 
and other buildings, and dispatching convoys with plate and muni- 
ments to London, or with the lead of church roofs and gutters 
melted into fodders and pigs, or the metal of broken bells, to some 
place where they were to be stored for use or sale.” Reports went 
about that still further demolitions were intended, and that the 
goods and plate of the parish churches were to be seized by the 
king. Beyond this, the author is convinced by a study of the 
documents “that the men of Lincolnshire rose in arms in defence 
of what they held to be matters of both Christian faith and prac- 
tice”. The conduct of Henry in his reply to the articles of the 
insurgents, and the lies he told respecting them at home and 
abroad, are but equalled by his duplicity in his dealings with 
Robert Aske and the leaders of the Pilgrimage of Grace, the more 
important rising among the gentry and commons of Yorkshire and 
other northern counties. This movement seems to have been the 
outcome of the people’s disapproval on ecclesiastical grounds. 
Throughout the narrative, one is struck by the temperance and 
firmness of the people in their endeavours to move the king, and 
it would be but tardy justice to the memory of their leader Aske 
if his “expostulatory narrative to the king”, which is, says Mr. 





panes ase 


heathens peultia 


Aaa 
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Gasquet, “a full and complete history of his connection with the 
rising, and a straightforward and honest declaration of the various 
causes which led to the disturbance”, drawn up at Henry’s request, 
were now at last put into print. A sketch of the second northern 
rising, and indications of the numerous other disturbances, which 
show how unwilling great part of the people were to have the “new 
learning” thrust upon them—the inevitable clashing of the old and 
the new order—with an account of the king’s vengeance and its 
effects, occupy three interesting chapters. 

The crafty ingenuity of the king and his advisers in devising 
various methods of obtaining possession of the abbeys and other 
houses finds a full illustration in these pages. Some were dissolved 
by attainder of the abbots for treason, who being executed, the 
king claimed their monasteries and possessions. No less than fifty- 
two houses, among which some were convents of nuns, purchased 
expensive charters from the king, and so prolonged their existence 
a short time. Most of the nunneries were poor, and thus fell under 
the Act before mentioned, but they do not appear to have been 
destroyed all at once. The chapter on these convents, of which 
there were about 140 in England, contains many interesting details 
of their inner life, of the value of the bounty of these ladies 
to the clergy as well as to the poor, and of their teaching power. 
“In the convents, the female portion of the population found their 
only teachers, the rich as well as the poor, and the destruction of 
these religious houses by Henry was the absolute extinction of any 
systematic education for women during a long period.” One of 
Henry’s methods was to force the larger houses and some 
of the convents to a voluntary surrender, bribing the heads with 
offers of pensions ; but some of the nuns appear to have been firm 
enough not fully to comply, their documents never having been 
signed. One brave prioress replied to the royal commissioners, 
“If the king’s highness command me to go from this house, I will 
gladly go, though I beg my bread ; and as for pension, I care for 
none” ; she was finally turned out pensionless. The friar preachers 
left the country in large numbers early in this troubled time, and 
thus avoided the robbery and spoliation that would have befallen 
them ; poor they were, and did not leave much behind them ; a 
large number of their houses were in debt ; yet several base shifts 
were resorted to for turning out those who remained, Bishop 
Ingworth and Doctor London thus bringing in many forced 
surrenders of friaries. A draft form of surrender with a kind 
of abjuration of the grey coat, “girdle full of knots and other 
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like papistical ceremonies”, in the hand of Doctor London, still 
exists. 

The author insists on the illegal action of the king with regard 
to these surrenders, and on the inaccuracy of the common opinion 
that he was only taking what Parliament had granted, instancing 
especially the famous case of Glastonbury. Reading and Colchester 
were similar. Lord Coke, however, pointed out these illegalities 
long ago. The great and wealthy houses were seized by Henry, 
unauthorised by Parliament, though under colour of law, until in 
1539 he procured a retrospective Act to cover his doings. 

As the story of the general suppression goes on, Mr. Gasquet 
finds numerous touching incidents of sorrow, broken hearts, beggary, 
and despair among the thousands of men and women who were 
thus forcibly ejected from their old homes. There were, too, many 
noble instances of loyalty to the ancient cause, of resistance to 
wrongful and tyrannous authority. The tale of ruin to the 
buildings themselves, often fine and splendid monuments of archi- 
tecture, is in many cases incredible in its wanton waste and destruc- 
tion ; the lead from the roofs, the bells, the very walls being pulled 
down, sometimes by men had down from London for the purpose, 
or left as quarries for the builder. There must, however, have been 
in many parts persons not unwilling (as, for example, at Roche 
Abbey) to profit by the troubles of their neighbours, for the royal 
agents do not appear to have found any difficulty in the sale of 
all the materials and spoils seized. The lead, iron, wood, bricks, 
glass, stone, etc, must have been sold on the spot ; the jewels 
and gold and silver wares were carried up to London, and probably 
sold there, many perhaps melted down. The service-books were 
lost, filched, and destroyed to a remarkable degree. Antiquaries 
who are sensitive should not read these painful pages. 

It were to be wished that the author had summed up the 
number of religious houses destroyed during the years of desolation 
from 1536 to 1540. It is difficult to arrive at the exact figures ; 
366 are stated to have been suppressed under the Act of 1536, and 
202 between 1538 and 1540, exciuding convents of nuns and 
friaries (of which we know many fell under the Act). Of their 
inmates we get an approximate total estimate—“ In round numbers, 
8,000 religious persons were expelled from their homes at this 
time, besides probably more than ten times that number of people 
who were their dependents, or otherwise obtained their livings in 
their service.” 

We have said enough toshow the importance of Father Gasquet’s 
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volumes to a truthful comprehension of this dark episode in a great 
movement. Of his summing up of the “monastic spoils”, 
of his searches into how they were spent, and his essay 
on “Some Results of the Suppression”, more than mention 
cannot now be made, and that they are by no means the least 
valuable part of this book. The work closes with several appen- 
dices, one of which sums up the amounts paid into the king’s 
revenue arising from the suppressions from 1536 to 1547. Some 
maps showing the religious houses belonging to different orders in 
England at the time of the dissolution are a useful feature, and a 
full index has not been forgotten. 


in te 
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M. FUSTEL DE COULANGES. 





THE study of institutions has suffered an irretrievable loss by the death of 
M. Fustel de Coulanges. His first work of importance, La Cité Antique, has 
become aclassic. It is one of those combinations of sound scholarship and 
literary charm which Frenchmen alone seem capable of producing. Its principal 
theme, the Origin of Institutions in Ancestor Worship, was for a long time the 
most formidable rival to Sir H. S. Maine’s Patriarchal Theory, and must 
always be regarded as contributing at least a portion of the final theory of 
origins. His work in this direction was continued and expanded by the late 
Prof. Hearn in his Aryan Household, a work which has never received due 
recognition in England. 

The problem, however, on which M. Fustel de Coulanges has been for 
many years concentrating his brilliant powers was on the origin of feudalism, 
for that was the centre point of his Histoire des Institutions Politiques de 
L Ancienne France, of part of which—alas! fated to be the concluding one— 
our readers receive in the present number a compte rendu from a capable hand. 
His contention for a Roman rather than a Teutonic origin for feudalism may 
have been prompted by patriotic motives in the first instance. But it was 
presented with such skill, and supported by such a wealth of patient research, 
that it cannot fail to have a lasting influence on historical science. The 
number of men who have the knowledge of the history both of legislation and 
of belief is few enough ; fewer still those who can deal adequately with the 
intricate connection of the two. M. Fustel de Coulanges had, besides this rare 
knowledge and power, a gift of literary presentation which renders, at any rate 
the work that first made his fame, unique in the annals of modern scholarship. 
All who are interested in the study of institutions will deplore his loss, and it 
seemed therefore appropriate to devote a few words to his memory in a 
journal specially addressed to those who take interest in the studies on 
which Fustel de Coulanges has left a lasting mark. 

















CORRESPONDENCE. 





THE FINN-MEN OF BRITAIN. 


S1R,—I venture to express my dissent from Mr. MacRitchie’s views on 
the identity of Finn MacCumhail and his warrior companions with an historical 
race akin to the present Finns (av/e, pp. 121-2). These views seem to be 
based chiefly upon the likeness of name—a most unsafe basis for such a far- 
reaching contention. It is a common-place of comparative linguistics that two 
words may have exactly the same sound yet have no phonetic relationship. 
The first thing to do is to examine the possible periods of historic contact, 
and then to ascertain if the alleged phonetic parallel obtained at one or other 
of those periods. These possible periods are three: (1) Finn Mac Cumhail 
might be the representative of a pre- and non-Celtic race, such as Irish tra- 
dition knows of. But, then, why is tradition silent upon this point? It celebrates 
the Firbolg Ferdiad as almost the equal of the greatest of all Celtic heroes, 
Cuchullain; why, if Finn had belonged to the same race, should it have omitted to 
record the fact? Amongst other incidental pieces of evidence of Finn’s genuine 
Celtic character in tradition may be noted his invariable patronymic designation, 
whereas several other Irish heroes (¢.g., Conchobor Mac Nessa) are styled after 
their mother, and thus afford proof of a matriarchal state of society, out of 
which the Celts themselves had probably passed, though they accepted it in 
part from the earlier races they dispossessed. (2) The second period would 
be that of Finn’s pseudo-historic existence, z.¢., the third century A.D. But all 
we know of history forbids the assumption that there was at this time any 
Jresh contact between the Celts and a non-Celtic, possibly Finnish, race. (3) 
We have the period in which the Fenian saga assumed a quasi-historic literary 
shape which has in part persisted to the present day; this period cannot be 
determined with accuracy, but it was certainly one in which the Irish,were either 
passing through their struggle with Scandinavian invaders, or in which the 
memory of the struggle was still recent. But if at this time there was a fresh 
contact between Celts and “Finns”, the latter must have been allies of the 
Scandinavians, with whom tradition uniformly represents the Fenian warriors 
as in conflict. Mr. MacRitchie alludes to the interesting articles of Mr. Ch. de 
Kay in the Century. Mr. de Kay lays rightful stress upon the importance of 
the non-Celtic race in ancient Celtland: he assumes, which is possible, that 
this race was akin to one represented by the modern Finns. He therefore 
uses the Kalevala, taking it as a genuine exponent of the early customs and 
beliefs of the Finnish race, to throw light upon the Irish sagas. All this is 
legitimate, though it will be seen that zf the Kalevala is not what Mr. de Kay 
assumes it to be, his conclusions lose nearly all their force. But Mr. de Kay 
rides his hobby too hard. He sees Finns everywhere, even Cuchullain, the 
Celtic hero par excellence, isa Finn. A. Schulz, in his Beitr. zur german. u. 
celt. Heidenthume, claimed the Fenian bands as a Teutonic militia, and Finn 
himself as a Teutonic half-god. This theory seems to me better founded than 
Mr. MacRitchie’s ; but, luckily, the facts of the case are fairly plain, and neces- 
sitate no recourse to either hypothesis. 

ALFRED NUTT. 


1 Cf. my article, Arch. Review, Sept., pp. 141-46. 











